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CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD SCENE: 
3 A DECADE IN PERSPECTIVE 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


OW will the decade just behind us look in the long perspec- 

H tive of the history of the Church? Someone has declared that 

a major lesson of life is to hear what the centuries have to say 

against the years. Can we so detach ourselves from the immediate rush 

-of events that we can detect the main trends and estimate their signifi- 

cance in the total course of the Christian faith? Obviously the task is 

difficult. Obviously, too, it is important. We must undertake it if we 
are to understand our times and act wisely for the future. 

Clearly one of the most striking and significant features of the 
decade has been the growth of the Ecumenical Movement. In its 
broadest aspects the Ecumenical Movement is the entire outreach of 
the Christian Church. It embraces the course of the Gospel in the in- 

-habited world. It comprehends not only the organizations which we 
usually associate with that name but also the mankind-embracing 
activities of the Christian fellowship. 

In the decade just behind us the world-wide Church has experl- 
enced both reverses and advances. In the main the advances have out- 
weighed the reverses. 


I 


The reverses are here for all men to see. The most severe and spec- 
tacular have been in the heart of what we have traditionally termed 
Christendom, on that continent, Europe, where the faith has long had 
its chief stronghold. Europe has been disrupted and impoverished by 
as destructive a war as the Continent as a whole has ever known. This 
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in itself has been hard on the Church. Hundreds of church buildings 
have been destroyed by enemy action. Hundreds of the clergy have 
lost their lives, some in the armed forces, some from hardships attend- 
ant on war, and some in concentration camps. Theological education 
has been largely interrupted and the stream of fresh recruits for the 
ministry of the churches has dwindled to a trickle or has been com- 
pletely interrupted. The experience has been harder on the Church 
because of the character of the political powers which have dominated 
most of the Continent during much of the ten years. The hostility of 
the Nazis is well known. Communist Russia, although it has in part 
made its peace with the Church, has not renounced its basic antago- 
nism. Even in the British Isles where the Nazi invasion did not reach, ” 
absorption in the war effort took many away from the services of the 
churches, while German bombings wrought immense physical damage 
on the church fabrics. Added to the adverse effects of war has been the 
slower corrosion of secularism and non-Christian humanism. These 
forces, long with us, have not diminished. As a result of the events of 
the decade, the Church is numerically and physically weaker in 
Europe than it was ten years ago or, indeed, than it has been for many 
generations. 

Moreover, in some non-Occidental lands the war and its aftermath 
have dealt severe blows to the Church. The destruction to church 
property, as to other property, has been extensive in Burma, the 
Philippines, Japan, and parts of China. In portions of these lands con- 
gregational life has suffered. In some areas actual hostility has been 
seen — as in Java in the initial wave of the independence movement. 
It may be that in Japan the numbers of church members have declined 
by as much as half. he Korean churches have been badly distraught 
and here and there disrupted; first by the attempts of the Japanese 
to enforce conformity to Shinto and then, in the north, by the Russian 
occupation. In Japanese-occupied areas throughout the Far East the 
majority of missionaries either fled or were interned. The fighting 
in Ethiopia was obviously inimical to orderly church life. In many 
regions of the globe to which hostilities did not extend, mission staffs 
were depleted and could not be reinforced. Many missionaries, de- 
prived of their normal furloughs, suffered from over-fatigue. Most 
German, French, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, and Finnish mission- 
aries were cut off for several years from their home constituencies. 
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Severe though the losses have been, the gains have been greater. ‘The 
Church Universal is forever richer for the heroism of Christian 
minorities in Europe and the Far East and because of the deepened life 
_and insight of those who through their sufferings have discovered the 
resources of the Christian faith. In Russia the Orthodox Church has 
achieved a partial recovery from the reverses of the previous two 
decades. Its vitality has been so demonstrated that the unfriendly gov- 
ernment has deemed recognition to be the part of wisdom. ‘The Rus- 
sian Baptist and Evangelical movements have also continued. The 
German churches and many of the churches of Central Europe, al- 
though great sufferers, and hard bestead, have also endured. In the 
United States the numerical advance of the churches, long a feature 
of the life of the nation, has continued. With this has gone much of 
religious illiteracy. Yet the churches have shown marked vitality. For 
instance, the gain of a million members by the Methodist Church in 
1946 was not merely statistical. ‘The numerical gains, already marked, 
continued in much of Africa and probably in India. ‘They may even 
have gone on in war-ridden China. The vast outpouring of money for 
relief and reconstruction, much but not all of it from North America, 
has been an evidence of vigor. 

Clearly, too, the Church has become better rooted in non-Occi- 
dental lands. Indigenous leadership has been more and more coming 
forward. The raising of a Chinese bishop to the Cardinalate has been 
spectacular evidence of what has been taking place in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The fashion in which Japanese and Chinese leader- 
ship rose to the emergency when foreign missionary personnel was 
evacuated or interned witnessed to sterling quality. To a greater de- 
gree than ever before, Christianity has become actually world-wide. 


Ill 


Even more significant has been the fashion in which the Christians 
of the world are coming together. While the nations have been en- 
gaged in internecine strife, Christians have been progressively achiev- 
ing a conscious fellowship and have been addressing themselves to- 
gether to the needs of mankind. Here has been no sudden, spasmodic 
movement born of the terrors of the time. It goes back to pre-1914 
days when, to the average Westerner, the outlook for the human race 
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seemed rosy. It has its roots in the optimistic nineteenth century when 
the vision of giving the Gospel to the entire world inspired co-opera- 
tive planning among the Christian forces. Then began the succession 
of conferences which culminated in the International Missionary 
Council and which contributed to the World Conference on Faith 
and Order and so to the World Council of Churches. It was in this. 
period, in 1895, that the World’s Student Christian Federation had 
its inception. Then, too, such regional and national co-operative 
bodies as the Foreign Missions Conference of North America and the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America came into being. 
‘These ecumenical organizations have been strengthened during the 
tragic years just past. The World’s Student Christian Federation has 
held together in Europe, North America, and Asia, and has become 
more active in South America. The International Missionary Coun- 
cil by its “orphaned missions fund” has implemented the Christian 
faith on supra-national, supra-confessional levels. ‘Through it support 
has gone across barriers of belligerency. British.and American con- 
tributions have maintained German missionaries while the respective 
governments were at war. Gifts from members of many denomina- 
tions have helped to maintain Lutheran and Reformed missionaries 
who were cut off from their supporting constituencies. Thanks in large 
part to the “orphaned missions fund,” so far as its administrators can 
discover, no unit of missionary effort anywhere has been discontinued 
from lack of money. The decade has also seen the convening of the 
Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary Council. This 
gathering was significant in part because of its emphasis upon the 
Church, in part because it laid plans for the world-wide mission of the 
Church, especially in non-Occidental lands, which contributed im- 
measurably to the enterprise during the years of the storm, and in part 
because it signalized the growing strength of the younger churches. At 
Tambaram more than half the official delegates were from these 
churches. To some degree this was from deliberate design, but the 
high quality of these representatives made vivid the fact that in this 
leadership the Christian Church was becoming deeply rooted among 
non-Occidental peoples. The colonial status of the younger churches is 
clearly passing. These churches constitute small minorities and are 
still in need of aid from the founding churches of the Occident, but 
they are not parasites and have a life of their own. The World Council 
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of Churches has had its inception during the decade. ‘The Provisional 
Committee has been formed, the constitution has been drafted, and 
offices have been set up in Geneva, London, and New York. Although 
its first Assembly has not yet convened and it is not yet officially consti- 
tuted, the World Council of Churches is already vigorous and is mak- 
ing itself felt as a tie across national boundaries, as a stimulus to 
thought, and as an instrument of physical and spiritual relief. ‘The 
meeting of Christian youth in Amsterdam in 1939 was without prece- 
dent, a fitting preparation for the next gathering of the series, in 1947. 

On a national scale churches have been coming together. ‘The plan 
for the enlargement of the South India United Church has continued 
to make progress. The Church of Christ in Japan has come into being. 
Inclusive councils of churches have been created in Great Britain, 
Canada, and New Zealand. Plans have been afoot for the more inclu- 
sive co-ordination of the co-operative organizations of the United 
States. Here and there have been church unions on a less sweeping 
scale. Such have been the inauguration of the Methodist Church, 
embracing the overwhelming majority of Methodists in the United 
States, and the fusion of the United Brethren and the Evangelical 
Churches. Such, too, have been the unions, probably temporary, 
forced by the Japanese in Korea and parts of China. 

Such national churches might prove ominous were it not for the 
growth of the ecumenical tie. If it were not thus bound together, Prot- 
estant Christianity might become the handmaid of the excessive na- 
tionalism of the times. But the consciousness of the ecumenical bond 
has become progressively stronger among the leaders of the churches. 
Often those most active in the national and union movements are also 
prominent in the supra-national features of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. 

But for the ecumenical tie, nationalism as expressed in the revolt 
against white domination might still further work fragmentation in 
world Protestantism. The independence of the Philippines, the 
loosening of the connection between the Netherlands and the East 
Indies, and the impending independence of India and Burma might 
be followed by national churches which would become quite sub- 
servient to the non-Christian state. The Ecumenical Movement gives 
promise of counteracting this ecclesiastical nationalism. 
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IV 


A feature of world-wide Christianity which has thus far attracted 
little attention but which must eventually prove highly important is 
the impending shift in the complexion of the Church which is bound 
to follow upon the political events of the decade. The Second World 
War of the century has accelerated and intensified the decline of 
Western Europe and has markedly weakened Great Britain. The de- 
cline of Western Europe is probably to be permanent. Partial re- 
covery will presumably be effected; but, so far as can now be seen, 
Western Europe and Great Britain will never again occupy the domi- 
nant place in the world which was theirs in the nineteenth century and 
in the fore part of the present century. The natural monopoly of the 
machine and of modern industry which aided Europe in achieving its 
hegemony was already disappearing. ‘The two World Wars of the pres- 
ent century, and particularly the latter of the two, have largely impov- 
erished the area. Populations in much of Western Europe are ap- 
proaching a stationary status and may soon decline. The decisions 
which shape international affairs are no longer being reached in Paris, 
Berlin, or even London, but in Washington and Moscow. The weight 
of power and wealth has distinctly passed to the United States and 
Russia. ‘The repercussions of this change in the Ecumenical Church 
are only beginning to be seen, but they are probably to be increasingly 
prominent and may even become revolutionary. 


Vv 


‘The decay of Western Europe means a grave weakening of the 
Roman Catholic Church. That church has its traditional seat and 
historic strength in Southwestern Europe — in Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Southern Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and, to a less 
extent, in Hungary and Poland. Here most of its religious orders have 
arisen. Here have lived most of its saints. Here most of its great theolo- 
gies have been written. Here, too, has been the source of the over- 
whelming majority of its missionaries who have carried its faith to 
other parts of the world. In Western Europe the Roman Catholic 
Church is experiencing a revival. It is displaying a vigor which is in 
contrast with the near apathy of a few years ago. Yet millions, even in 
nominally Roman Catholic countries, are indifferent or hostile. Prac- 
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ticing Roman Catholics are a minority, although an increasingly 
zealous minority. Even were Southwestern Europe to be as earnestly 
Catholic as it was in the most flourishing days of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and that seems unlikely, the declining material wealth and 
_ power of the area would weaken the Church in its traditional center. 

The Roman Catholic Church is finding partial but as yet inade- 
quate compensation elsewhere for the decline in prospect from the 
decay of Europe. 

The largest body of Roman Catholics outside of Europe is in Latin 
America. Here, indeed, are about a third of the nominal Roman 
Catholics of the world. The sad state of the Church in that region is 
well known. The Latin American Church does not produce enough 
priests to supply its own needs. Even at the rate of one for every two 
thousand Catholics, it would require about three times as many priests 
as it now has to give adequate care to its flock. Nor does it provide 
many missionaries for the non-Christian Indians on its frontiers. Most 
of these missionaries come from Europe or the United States and 
Canada. It sends almost no missionaries to regions outside Latin 
America. The ignorance and superstition of the masses of nominal 
Roman Catholics is a matter of common comment. The situation is not 
uniformly bad. Here and there are areas where conditions are better. 
Probably some improvement has been registered in the past few 
decades. The evil conditions are in part an aftermath of the period of 
struggle for independence from Spain and Portugal. Yet they cannot 
be ascribed fully to that era. They date back to colonial times and seem 
inherent in the history of the church in that area. In part, too, they 
stem from the adverse economic and social conditions of the masses. 
There is little hope for the Roman Catholic Church redressing its 
European losses by a revival in Latin America. 

The next largest extra-European body of Roman Catholics is in the 
United States. Here conditions are better. ‘The clergy and sisterhoods 
are numerous and in the main are made up of earnest spirits who give 
themselves to their tasks with reasonable devotion. Among the laity 
church attendance is high. The liturgical and catechetical movements 
are enlisting increasing numbers and the use of retreat-centers by the 
laity seems to be mounting. The wealth of the church is growing and 
more and more missionaries are going from the United States to other 
countries. Yet in important respects the Roman Catholic Church in 
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the United States spiritually still has a colonial status, dependent on 
Europe. It has given rise to no new orders or movements comparable 
to the Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, or Jesuits. Its only saint 
is European-born. In this it differs strikingly from the Protestantism of 
the United States. From the latter, beginning as early as the Great 
Awakening in the eighteenth century, and going on into Moody and 
the Student Volunteer Movement for foreign missions in the nine- 
teenth century, American Protestantism has made significant con- 
tributions to the Protestantism of Europe and the rest of the world. 
So far nothing comparable has been seen in the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. Proportionately, moreover, Roman 
Catholics seem not to be growing as rapidly in the United States as are 
Protestants. 

Canadian Roman Catholics are increasing through a high birth 
rate but they number only a few hundred thousands. The Roman 
Catholic Church cannot look to the New World fully to balance its 
losses in the Old World. 

Nor do gains elsewhere in the world give promise of making up the 
difference. Numerically the Roman Catholic Church has been grow- 
ing rapidly in Africa south of the Sahara and in some of the countries 
of Asia, notably China. The indigenous clergy and episcopate are 
coming to the fore. Yet the non-Occidental branches of the church are 
still dependent upon the Occident for most of their clergy and sisters. 
With the decline of Europe, missionary staffs from that continent will 
also recede and probably will not be fully replenished from America. 
The growth or the quality of the church will, therefore, presumably 
fall off. 

The Church Universal is not to experience significant growth in its 
Orthodox wing. The Russian Church has offered remarkable resist- 
ance to Communism, but it gives no indication of fully regaining the 
strength which it had before 1917. Its sister churches, of the Orthodox 
family, most of them pressed by Communism and with centuries of 
semi-stagnation behind them, are not a promising channel for Chris- 
tian advance. 


VI 


If the future of Christianity were confined to the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Churches the outlook for the faith would be grim. Fortu- 
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nately Protestantism is more flourishing. The main current of Chris- 
tianity has been shifting to Protestantism since the close of the eight- 
eenth century and is more and more flowing through that channel. 

Yet the decline of Western Europe and the weakening of Great 
Britain are probably to be followed by a change in the character of 
Protestantism. Lutheranism has suffered through the tragic develop- 
_ ments in its home, Germany,.and, in spite of its strength in Scandinavia 
and the United States, is not to be as prominent as formerly. Since 
Great Britain is no longer as powerful as in the nineteenth century, the 
Anglican Communion, centering as it does in England, may not in- 
crease as rapidly as it did in the nineteenth century. Because of the 
prominence of the United States, the Protestantism of that country 1s 
presumably to have a much larger part in the Christian world scene. 
Here the extreme wing of Protestantism looms much larger than it 
does in Europe. Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, the Friends, 
and others who have moved more widely from the Catholic tradition 
than have the Lutherans and Anglicans, are much more influential 
than on the continent of Europe and even than in Great Britain. 
Presbyterians and others of the Reformed Churches are relatively 
about as strong in the United States as in Europe and Great Britain. 
Accordingly they will probably continue to hold about their present 
place in Protestantism. They, too, are further from the Catholic posi- 
tion than are Lutherans and Anglicans. The younger churches of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America will emphasize the trend to extreme 
Protestantism, for in their founding that strain was very active. 

Events of the decade, therefore, have emphasized changes in the 
character of the Ecumenical Church which are probably to become 
more rather than less pronounced as the years pass. The Catholic tradi- 
tion is to be less marked as the Church becomes more world-wide. ‘This 
is to be expected if the Church is to go on and grow. This Catholic 
tradition, we need to remind ourselves, developed in the Roman Em- 
pire and has been identified with the European heirs of Rome. Were 
Christianity to be tied to that cultural pattern and heritage, it would 
be regional and not truly ecumenical, and, when measured by the 
millenniums, would probably be transient. However, since it is ad- 
vancing increasingly through the more flexible forms, Christianity 
gives promise of adapting itself to the world-wide multi-cultural 
milieu. 
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But will this world-wide Christianity with its radical Protestant 
tinge prove too flexible? Will it be so much conformed to this world 
that it will lose its distinctive message, the Gospel? 

Here certain aspects of the past decade are promising. ‘The years 
have witnessed a re-emphasis in Protestantism upon theology. The 
trend is away from the liberalism of the nineteenth century and toward 
a reafhrmation of historic Christian convictions. It is not accompanied 
by a revival of the organizational features of the Catholic tradition. It 
is marked in almost all branches of Protestantism, including those of 
the extreme Protestant position. It is so familiar that even to call atten- 
tion to it seems superfluous. It began to attract widespread attention on 
the Continent after the First World War. It has been growing in Great 
Britain and the United States. It is not confined to the circles which 
in the United States are called Fundamentalist. To be sure, Funda- 
mentalism has had something of a revival and those who share that set 
of convictions are forming national fellowships. However, the resur- 
gence of interest in the historic formulations of the Christian faith and 
of commitment to them is a striking phenomenon in circles which for- 
merly were liberal. In part the trend arises from the recognition which 
the tragic events of the past three decades have forced upon us of the 
weakness and sinfulness of man and of the dark strain in him which 
frustrates so many of his efforts to attain his highest aspirations. For 
all who can see, the plain fact of the struggle within man has become 
clear — the good which he wants he does not, but the evil which he does 
not want he does. Among thoughtful, sensitive Christians the old cry 
is again uttered: “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death,” 
followed by the humble and triumphant paean, “Thanks be to God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord!” In some circles the sense of collective 
sin and impotence is still so overwhelming that the note of victory is 
but dimly heard. More and more discerning Christians of many con- 
fessional heritages are discovering afresh that their Lord is central in 
human history and that history is, as Christians through the ages have 
recognized, a divine drama of creation, sin, and redemption through 
the Incarnation, the Cross, the Resurrection, and the Holy Spirit. Al- 
though this drama was stated in part in the early centuries in terms of 
the intellectual framework of the Graeco-Roman world, it was not the 
product of that framework and in basic ways did violence to it. It is 
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Catholic in so far as Catholic is Christian. It is universal and cannot be 
restricted to any culture, even that of Israel from which it emerged. 
Its re-emphasis in contemporary Protestantism is evidence that the 
swing away from the Catholic tradition, if by that is meant what devel- 
_ oped in the Roman Empire in response to that particular environ- 
ment, has in it hope for the future of Christianity. It means that as its 
historic center is mankind and it spreads into new cultural areas and 
becomes world-wide, Christianity is not being denatured. The salt is 
not losing its savor. 


Vill 


Moreover, as it becomes increasingly ecumenical, as widespread as 
the inhabited world, Christianity is more and more shaping the entire 
human race. It is still represented only by a minority. In many lands 
that minority is very small. It is by no means dominant in the affairs of 
men. In the past decade, however, Christianity has advanced, even 
though slightly and in the face of wars, in its influence upon mankind 
as a whole. To list all the instances in support of this generalization 
would require a book. One can mention only a few. The influence of 
Christianity upon Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek, although not the 
major factor in the writings of the one or the speeches and deeds of the 
other, has through them hada mounting place in China. Gandhi, not a 
Christian but confessedly deeply indebted to the New Testament, has 
continued to be the most potent single living individual in India. ‘The 
part of Christian ideals in bringing into being the United Nations and 
its charter, while not so clear-cut and obvious as in its role, through 
President Wilson, in the birth of the League of Nations, has been im- 
portant and particularly so in what corresponds in the charter to a bill 
of human rights. The huge enterprises for relief, some under the 
churches and some under secular auspices but both traceable directly 
or indirectly to Christianity, are outstanding. One thinks at once of 
what has been done in relief and reconstruction through the World 
Council of Churches, the various denominations singly and collec- 
tively, and the Friends Service Committee. ‘Then, less spectacular but 
more important, has been the fashion in which the Gospel has nerved 
individual Christians to protect individual Jews, to come through 
concentration camps with deepened faith and added radiance, to min- 
ister to refugees, to place their bodies, unarmed, between helpless vic- 
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tims and a looting, pillaging, raping, and murdering soldiery, and to 
be centers of self-forgetting faith in their respective communities. Sta- 
tistical measurements here are impossible and a mockery. They also 
break down when they are applied to tides of the Spirit. A feature of 
our times is the multiplication of little groups of devoted Christians, 
seeking in fellowship a higher and deeper life of prayer and service. 
We associate some of them with the names of Sigtuna and Iona, others 
with “‘ashrams,” others with “cell groups,” and others with still differ- 
ent names and titles. Within Protestant circles they are increasing. 
Through them the Spirit is speaking again to individuals, to the 
churches, and to all who have ears to hear. ; 

As one surveys the decade, the impression is deepened that once 
again, as often in the past, the Christian faith is proving its amazing 
ability to survive the death of cultures with which it has been inti- 
mately associated and, liberated from its close association with them, 
to go on to fresh fervor and to mounting influence in the affairs of men. 
So it was in the decay of the Roman Empire. The disintegration of the 
first cultural area whose nominal allegiance Christianity had won 
seemed to spell the death of the faith. Yet the faith went on to fresh 
triumphs. So it was again when the civilization of Medieval Europe, 
which Christianity had done much to create, went to pieces, and the 
Renaissance and the birth of modern times appeared to presage the 
triumph of secularism: a fresh burst of life in the Protestant and Cath- 
olic Reformations prepared the way for unprecedented advances. The 
challenge of eighteenth century rationalism, the French Revolution, 
the Industrial Revolution, and the advance of science was met by the 
Evangelical Awakening and the modern missionary movement. Now, 
too, on a world scale, cultures are being shaken, among them that of 
the West, of so-called ‘“‘Christendom.” Yet again fresh life is breaking 
forth from the eternal Gospel. A decade is too short a period in which 
to measure that life. Movements as great as Ecumenical Christianity 
cannot be compressed into so brief a span. But the sweep of the tide 
is here and can be seen even in the narrow segment of ten years. That 
decade is in the midst of one of the great forward movements of the 
Kingdom of God. The Kingdom is not yet triumphant. ‘“The days are 
evil.” But the Kingdom of Heaven is among us, and is already here in 
power. 


THE CHURCH AS BODY AND SPIRIT 
By ANGUS DUN 


: E meet with the churches, in the plural, and find them 

speaking of the Church, in the singular. We find those who 

are divided affirming the unity of that which they profess 

to be, its unity in reality or in hope and intention. We ask, “Where is 

the Church among the churches?” and receive many answers. We ask, 

‘What is or what should be the unity which marks the Church?” and 

every communion shows a very natural disposition to reply, “It is such 
unity as you find among us.” 

Our task must be to try to uncover the roots of these differences 
among the many about the one. This I shall undertake to do by ex- ~ 
amining two analogies much used in the Bible when speaking of the 
Church: a family and a people. 


I 


Let us begin by reflecting with as much simplicity and directness as 
we can achieve, on certain elements that go into the making of all the 
churches. There is one fact about them all which can be expressed in 
many ways. This is the fact that they include in their existence what 
I shall call a bodily or external or visible aspect and a spiritual or inner 
or invisible aspect. It could not be otherwise, since churches consist of 
human persons in relations with one another and with One whom 
they call God. 

Human persons are embodied spirits. ‘They have an inner life which 
we indicate variously by speaking of their thoughts, beliefs, feelings, 
affections, wills. But this interior or spiritual life is met with, either in 
ourselves or in others, only in connection with the visible, tangible, 
outer fact we call their bodies. Our minds and hearts make contact with 
others through the medium of our bodies and their bodies, or through 
that common visible, audible, tangible world of which our bodies are 
a part. To have fellowship with another or with a group of others, 
always involves the bodily or outward or sensory, directly or indirectly. 

Society or social experience Is a possibility whenever or wherever 
two or three meet. And by meeting we normally mean coming into 
another’s bodily presence, within sight of his body, especially of his 
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face, within the sound of his voice, within the reach of his hand. To 
meet another is normally to look at him, to say something and to reach 
out and touch. ‘Then inner things begin to happen. We communicate, 
most explicitly by language but also by signs or expressions, intended 
or unconscious. Meanings are awakened and shared or not shared. 
Perhaps enmity is awakened. The outward which makes possible our 
meeting is not confined to the bodily, but includes the common world 
of sense, the place where we meet, what we do together, the other 
bodily presences. We may call in a wider world of potentially shared 
experiences, memories of places where we have both been, or of other 
embodied spirits we have both met. 

Of course we must say of these casual, fragmentary forms of human 
meeting that while the actual bodily presence and the common world, 
shared directly or indirectly, are indispensable means and offer the pos- 
sibility, yet they do not of themselves guarantee a meeting, let alone 
fellowship. For that the unseen and spiritual are necessary. I may go 
to meet another and find him asleep, or withdrawn, as we say, or so 
hostile that “we could find nothing in common.” 

Our deeper and more settled forms of relationship involve these 
same elements in more clearly defined ways. Marriage is surely recog- 
nized as one of the most intimate and significant forms of human asso- 
ciation. We speak of a man and a woman as being “united” in mar- 
riage and of the relationship as a “union.” But we also speak of them 
as being “made one flesh.” Obviously the uniqueness of this relation- 
ship is found in what is at once bodily and affectional, of the spirit. We 
view these two elements as rightly joined together, the special form of 
love and the bodily relationship in which that special form of love is 
expressed, actualized and nurtured. And added to this central bodily 
core there is a vast amount of having outward things in common, a 
house, possessions, children, all of which are the continuing occasions 
for a rich and varied inward sharing of meanings, experiences, hopes, 
fears. There is normally added a legal bond, fortifying the relationship 
with the compulsions of wider social controls. We commonly say that 
marriage is present where these outward and identifiable conditions 
are found, legal ties properly formulated and recorded, the bodily 
union, the continuing community in outer life. Yet the full quota of 
outer marks does not guarantee the inward reality of marriage, the hid- 
den mutuality which is its animating spirit. If two persons so related 
outwardly grow apart inwardly, the bodily and outward community 
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may become intolerable. We strive with imperfect success to be assured 
that the spirit is present before the union is formalized. We seek to be 
assured of inward consent. On the other hand, society has been com- 
pelled to recognize that this spiritual reality may actualize itself with- 
out due legal form, and we could hardly deny the name of marriage to 
some relationships which are deprived, by sickness or other circum- 
stances, of aspects of bodily community normally constitutive of it. 


LE 


Out of marriage commonly come children and a family. ‘To be some- 
one’s child is certainly a bodily relationship, and likewise to be some- 
one’s brother. It is noteworthy that we ordinarily use the term “a rela- 
tion” to mean a person to whom we are linked “by blood” or ‘by mar- 
riage.” We expect parents to begin treating their child as “theirs” as 
soon as he is born, long before he is capable of spiritual response, let 
alone has shown any evidences of moral worth. Usually they do. ‘They 
do not wait to discover whether he is spiritually congenial or respon- 
sive. 

None of us deny the bodily aspect in that form of human association 
we call the family. We recognise that over and above its basis in bio- 
logical relatedness, a family requires for its well being, if not for its 
being, a common house, a common table, and many occasions for face 
to face meeting. Most people find it difficult to look upon an illegiti- 
mate child with the same eyes with which they see a legitimate child. 
But equally we know that a family is not constituted simply by the 
bodily or biological or legal facts. It is a thing of the spirit — family 
spirit — of paternal and maternal love, filial love and brotherly love. 
Where these are almost entirely absent, we are inclined to say, “That 
is no real family.” 

I read recently of twin brothers returning from war service, who met 
for the first time their “own” sister. Their mother having died soon 
after their birth, they had been adopted by another family and grew 
to manhood without knowing their “real” father or their sister. So 
closely do we adhere to the bodily in our thoughts and feelings about 
family, that we refer to their father after the flesh as their ‘‘real”’ father, 
and to their blood-sister as their “own” sister. Yet it could well be that 
they were so thoroughly adopted into their foster-family, so fully taken 
up into the outer and inner aspects of its life, that their deep-going 
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relationships were all with the adopting family. To which family do 
they belong? Bodily relationships, legal relationships, spiritual rela- 
tionships, normally belong together, but they may get separated. It is 
not wholly uncommon for some person to be taken into a family who 
has no blood or legal relationship with them. We say, “‘He is really one 
of the family.”’ But there would be no family to be one of without the 
bodily base and the wider base of outwardly and inwardly shared life. 

Furthermore, family relationship is not limited to those who are 
tied together in marriage, who are the common offspring of a particu- 
lar couple and who have lived together under one roof or broken bread 
at a common table. It reaches out to include the seldom-seen and the 
unseen. It includes an aunt living in a distant place, or a grandfather 
who died years ago. By blood they are related to us, whether we realize 
it or not. But we may come to realize this relationship and have a strong 
consciousness of community with them without meeting them; with- 
out meeting them, but not without the participation of the outward 
and the inward. The unseen relations with whom I have the most 
lively sense of connection are those whose pictures, whose letters, tales 
of whose doings have been shared with me by those related to them and 
to me. I have made a pilgrimage to the old house of a grandfather 
whom I never knew in the flesh, though I have made my own my par- 
ents’ memory of my being taken there in infancy. In some cases, things 
that were once the possessions of unseen relations are now mine, an old 
chair, a bureau, a mirror, a letter. A family cannot maintain a strong 
and wide-spreading sense of relatedness save as it treasures the outward 
things and images and verbalized memories and documents which are 
part of its common life. 

The family is the outstanding example of that form of human so- 
ciety which is marked by intimate, face to face relationships, the con- 
stant renewal of bodily nearness and therefore the possibility of much 
conversation and intercommunication by bodily signs. Just for those 
reasons, the family is markedly informal, spontaneous, free in its rela- 
tions. At its best, it lives largely by the law of love and requires little 
appeal to law or to the more impersonal claims of justice. Yet it is 
greatly guarded and given structure and stability by legal forms and 
by the “quiet tyranny of custom.” Because of this character, the family 
serves as a standard for other intimate, close-knit fellowships. So we 
may speak of a small school community as having a family spirit. 
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By contrast, “a people” or a nation is an outstanding example of a 
multitude of ongoing lives knit together across wide spaces and over 
centuries. ‘I’he multitude of individual lives and groups of lives — fam- 
ily groups, local communities, interest groups—which make up a 
people, obviously do not meet, face to face, more than samplings of one 
another. What holds them together and makes them a people? It is not 
our task here even to approximate a full answer to that question. The 
chief point to be recognized is that here again we find the elements of 
body and spirit, the outward and the inward. Plainly, a people is in 
part a spiritual reality, or in more coldly scientific terms, an instance 
of social psychology. It is constituted by shared sentiments, thoughts, 
memories, hopes, loyalties, ideals, enmities, by a sense of community, 
by patriotism. | 

Simply to gather a million humans into a given territory and fence 
them in, would not be to constitute a people or a nation. That would 
be a vast concentration camp, a chaotic herd. But equally, the inner 
and spiritual elements that go to make a people do not arise and do not 
maintain themselves without the bodily and the exterior. Commonly, 
a people is knit together in part by a large measure of long continued 
inter-marriage and intermingling of blood, so that it possesses a dif- 
fused sense of kinship, often supported by general bodily likeness, at 
least of color. Usually a people has long shared a land. Not all the 
people ever see all the land; they see their part of it and hear stories of 
- other parts. But this land, these hills and cities and rivers and coasts, 
all belong to them together. Normally a people shares a language. It 
treasures common memories of events and persons foundational for 
their common life. Memories are inward and spiritual, but these mem- 
ories are not kept alive and certainly are not widely shared save as they 
take shape in shared verbal symbols and accounts and pictures and 
statues. ‘he people of the United States share Washington and Lin- 
coln, the Mayflower, Jamestown, Bunker Hill, through the verbal and © 
pictorial images which are carried in their tradition. To diffuse kin- 
ship, the homeland, the language, shared memories, we could add 
much else: little political creeds, such as ‘‘Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people”; words such as Democracy, with fluid 
meaning but charged with much sentiment; places and buildings 
meaningful for the common life, such as Lexington, Gettysburg, the 
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Supreme Court, the Capitol, the Lincoln Memorial; days we celebrate 
together; common folk-ways and institutions. 

I suppose we could agree that all these things lie deeper than gov- 
ernment or common law. A people is hardly ready for the constraints 
of government and a common law until they have come to know its 
members as in large measure one people. Then they want to go on in 
history together, and government and common law are essential for 
the ordering of any great human community. Once established, gov- 
ernment becomes not only a necessary instrument of community but 
also a symbol of the people’s life. Some at least of the highest offices and 
agencies of government become charged with meaning and potencies 
which outrun their practical services. When Americans rejoice that at 
a crisis in our history “the Union was preserved,” they are not moved 
simply by practical or economic motives but by their sentiment for the 
total mystery of their common life as a people. 

There are one or two other observations which are in order at this 
point. One is that while a people clings to every major element which 
has found a central place in its historical life and serves as a bond for its 
_ present community and with its past, yet its existence as a community 
may survive the loss of precious and important bodily members. A 
people may be driven from its land, and still survive as a people; it may 
be deprived of its government and survive as a people; it may have its 
capital and the great visible symbols of its continuing life destroyed 
and remain a people, conscious of its own continuing identity and 
recognizable to others. ‘To use a biological analogy, the circulation and 
nerve channels essential for continuing life may find substitute routes, 
or a part of the body may take over the functions of other parts. A 
people may live with a marred and broken body, but it cannot live 
without any body, and it will not maintain its identity unless some of 
its body is carried through the tragedies and breaks of history to serve 
as a kind of root or transplanted “cutting” from which the outward 
life can be reconstituted. 

Again, it must be observed in the case of a people as in that of a fam- 
ily, that there is no absolutely fixed and guaranteed bond, no simple 
one-to-one correspondence between the body and the spirit of a people. 
‘The body may continue after the spirit of relationship, “the spirit of 
1776,” or of the founders, has begun to decay. ‘Then the outer shape 
loses its vitality and meaning. Finally, broken fragments of the body in 
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which the spirit once dwelt, may be left lying about on the dumps of 
history, or preserved merely as museum pieces. 

As in the case of the family, and surely to a greater degree, there are 
many who share outwardly in the life of a people who show little evi- 
dence of participating in its inner life. On the other hand, there are 
those who are not by birth or even by law citizens of a nation, who by 
participation in its life come to share deeply in the spirit of its people. 
Yet there would be no “American people” or “French people” if there 
were no ‘communal bodies” and no “bodies politic” holding the good, 
bad and indifferent members of these peoples in the bonds of a com- 
mon life. 


IV 


This may seem to be a long digression from our concern with the 
churches and the Church. I have taken it because the divided churches 
are so intrenched in their several positions that it is important to find, 
if we can, some approach to the problem they present, or that we pre- — 
sent to each other, which will get beneath or cut across their settled 
patterns of thought. As you may readily anticipate, my simple thesis 
is that Christian communities or churches show this same duality in 
their make-up as do these other familiar forms of human association 
of which I have been speaking. Furthermore, I believe that some of the 
most pervasive problems we face in the churches have to do with the 
_ relations of body and spirit in the being of the Church. 

Viewed simply as forms of human association, the churches are obvi- 
ously constituted by outer and inner aspects. The bodily aspect of 
churches is so manifold that it is difficult to take it in with complete- 
ness. In its most elemental, primitive form, a church is marked by the 
assembling together of persons in one another’s bodily presence as a 
congregation. The church is localized, made visible in this assembly: 
there it is. Normally the congregation builds a special house for its 
assembling. And as the building which houses the Supreme Court of 
the United States takes on the name and dignity of that which it houses, 
and is built in such a way as to express as well as to serve that purpose, 
so it is with the church’s house. There are special words and forms of 
words which men use together when they assemble as church. ‘There 
is a special Book, the Bible, used and prominently placed. Commonly 
there is a special man who is peculiarly the church’s man, the minister. 
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There are customary postures, which may be as simple as the contem- 
plative posture of the Friends’ meeting. | 

These are what we find in the simple local church of what is com- 
monly called the Protestant type. To go where these things are found 
and used is to go to church, and to share in them is to share in church. 
The people meet by sharing in these things. Of course there are spirit- 
ual realities, without which the externals would collapse, like a body 
out of which the life has gone. The people who meet together are bid- 
den to come in faith and charity; they are summoned to praise, to con- 
trition, to thankfulness; they are urged to pray inwardly, to repent 
inwardly, to rededicate themselves inwardly. We cannot see or hear or 
touch or measure faith and praise and interior prayer. We can say that 
John was there today, or that fifty were there. But was John really 
there, inwardly there? He listened or seemed to; he said the words; he 
bowed his head; he looked devout. But was he really listening? What 
did he hear? What did it mean to him? Did he mean what he said? Did 
he feel as he looked, or was he looking the way he thought people are 
supposed to look in church? And are there some who were not there in 
the body who were there in spirit? 

Church in its most elemental embodiment shows many similarities 
to the family. It is small, local. It can be relatively informal and spon- 
taneous because it lives by often-renewed, face to face meetings. It 
requires but few conventions, but little law. Granted that we do not 
find even here an infallible correspondence between body and spirit, 
we can judge with tolerable assurance who are really with us and of us. 
Yet, as in the family, we judge those to be with us and of us who share 
in the recognizable outer bonds of community. 

As we have already seen, church is found among us not only in little, 
informal face to face groups, but also in far-spreading societies com- 
parable to a people or a nation in their reach and memberships. In 
the great churches, as in nations, we see multitudes of individuals and 
local groups of peoples held together in a common life without the 
possibility of personal acquaintance or the fellowship available to 
those who have personal acquaintance. In those great churches what 
we are calling the bodily part is more formalized and elaborated, 
though not uniformly in the same ways. In general, they show a defi- 
nite tendency to greater formalization of their outer life in terms of 
the verbalization of their faith, in ordinances and sacraments and other 
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- forms of worship, in ministries and laws and government. It is surely 
not accidental that the “great churches” (used as descriptive of their 
dimensions in space and time, without judgment of better or worse) 
are what we can call in general terms, of the more “catholic” type. For 
a far-spreading society can only maintain its character as a community 
by achieving a body and connective tissue comparable with its reach. 


Vv 


We have been speaking thus far of church as a form of human asso- 
ciation marked by a horizontal relationship between men. But to do 
this is to omit just what is the most distinctive dimension in the nature 
of church. A church is certainly a form of human association, whether 
two or three are gathered together in face-to-face fellowship, or a mil- 
lion bound together in a single communion; but what distinguishes it 
as church is the fact that it views itself as in a kind of social relationship 
with God, with the Holy Other who is the primary object of religious 
concern. There is always a vertical reference in church; what goes on 
there, and what is really constitutive, is shared with God, however he 
may be conceived or symbolized. It is shared with the Father, with 
Christ, and with those who are with him, the saints. Whatever God is 
not party to or does not have a part in, is not properly church. 

Whatever we make of it, however we interpret it, however we view 
it as coming to pass, we can recognize this to be characteristic of 
churches as we find them in our contemporary world or in history. ‘The 
place of worship is the home or temple of God’s people in their char- 
acter as his people. It is also his house, his temple. He owns it; he dwells 
there. ‘“The Lord is in his holy temple.” So his people gather there to 
meet with him. The Book that is read there is the Book of his people; 
the words spoken there are men’s words, but the Book and the words 
are likewise his, or shared with him. The most distinctive actions, the 
sacraments or ordinances performed there, are acts of his people; they 
are also in some sense God’s acts, or acts with reference to him. ‘The 
minister or the priest is certainly a man, in a special sense the church’s 
man, but he is likewise God’s minister, God’s priest. Even Christ, su- 
premely Christ, as the central and originative meeting-point of God 
and his people, partakes of this duality. He is God’s Christ and man’s 
Christ, God’s and man’s, God and Man. 

In some cases the place, the words, the acts, the persons which serve 
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as the meeting place, the means of communication or of communion 
between God and his people, are thought of as receiving this status or 
potency by the initiative of God. He appeared to Jacob at Bethel; so 
Jacob marked the place; he set up an altar there. This was a holy place. 
Jacob returned there to renew his meeting with God, and his descend- 
ants long held Bethel to be sacred. 

Or, words took shape in the mind and on the lips of the prophet 
which he recognized as God's words to him and to God’s people. ‘These 
words embodied something of God’s thought or judgment or will for. 
his people. Through the medium of these words, something on the 
mind of God was reaching out to the minds and hearts of men. The 
prophet uttered the words, and some of God’s people acknowledged 
them as from God. They treasured them and returned to them as men 
return to a holy place, to renew the meeting, to hear again God speak- 
ing. 

Or, a man knew within himself that he had been laid hold of by 
God to speak to God’s people in the name of God, or to take them into 
God’s presence. He communicated his conviction and began to play 
the part to which he knew himself called. Some of the people of God 
accepted him; they said among themselves, ““God has given us this man 
to be our prophet, or our priest. When we seek to hear what God 
would say to us, or to come into his holy presence, let us turn to this 
man.” 

Or yet again, there was One who took bread and blessed it, and of 
whom it was said a little later that ““He was made known to them in the 
breaking of bread.”” Men returned to this act as to a holy place, to renew 
their fellowship with him and in him with the Father. 

On the other hand, some of the recognizable elements which the 
churches view as shared with God are thought of as receiving this status 
from the initiative of men. These things have been brought to God, 
dedicated, set apart, offered, consecrated, and he has accepted and used 
them. The place has been built by us for him. The gifts have been 
offered by us to him, with the petition that he will take and bless them 
for his people. The words we speak or sing are our offering of prayer 
and praise to him. The man who ministers among us has been set apart 
by us to be peculiarly God’s man. 

These, then, are some of the basic stuff of which church is made — 
places, words, acts, persons, to which people turn together or which 
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they treasure together for shared meeting with God. Some are viewed 
primarily as means or expressions of God’s approach to his people; 
some are primarily means or expressions of his people’s answer and 
approach to him. In either case they are held onto so tenaciously be- 
cause they have this meaning and potency, and they bind those who 
share in them into a distinctive form of community. 

All of these elements are “bodily” in the broad sense in which I am 
using that term. They are sensory in part; they can be seen or heard or 
touched. They are found in the world of space and time; we can know 
when and where they are present or absent. But, as has been inescap- 
ably implied in all our speaking of them, they all depend for their 
character and potency on spirit. The house is not “house of God” with- 
out the presence, and the presence is spirit. ‘The Word is not the Word 
without meaning. The sacrament is not sacrament without commun- 
ion or the possibility of communion. ‘The uttered prayer is not prayer 
save as it is the bearer of prayer in the spirit. 

So all these outer things collapse unless spirit is there — indwelling, 
animating, interpreting — God’s spirit and man’s spirit. Or at the most, 
they are left standing like dead things, still preserved by men out of 
aesthetic interest, antiquarian interest, or scientific-historical interest. 


syn 


Because these outward elements which are the bodily stuff of church 
are the common possession of God and man, they present a very special 
problem which appears and reappears in many forms. What men 
acknowledge to be God’s or of God, takes on in their feeling and 
thought the qualities of God. It is holy, sacrosanct, charged with mys- 
tical power, perfect, untouchable, not given over to change and decay, 
immutable. One need not look far to discover examples of this. ‘The 
place where God has made himself known to men is a holy place. One 
must not touch anything there or change anything there. The temple, 
as God’s dwelling place, is as abiding as God himself. It cannot be that 
he will permit it to be destroyed. The Bible, which is the Word of God, 
is not only Holy Bible; it is the bearer of God’s truth and therefore 
without error, not to be tampered with, nothing to be taken away, 
nothing to be added. The law which is God’s is perfect law. The creed 
which declares the truth about God as he has revealed himself, is for 
all times and for all places. The priests of God partake of his sanctity 
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and of the sanctity of the holy things they handle. They must be with- 
out blemish. The ministers of God cannot be subject to the weaknesses 
of ordinary men. No profane or unclean thing must be uttered in their 
presence. ‘he ordinances which are truly God’s are forever and for- 
ever. Even the man that is truly God’s can do no sin. ‘“Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin . . . and he cannot sin because he is 
born of God.” 

Yet all these means by which God and man draw together are man’s, 
too, and of man. Otherwise they could not serve as means of communi- 
cation and communion. For even God and man can meet only by shar- 
ing, by having things in common, by finding a word which is a bearer 
of meaning for both, by coming to a meeting point. So the holy place 
is also a place in man’s world — the place, perhaps where Eli and his 
sons minister. The temple is of stone that can be broken down. The 
Bible is man’s work, too, and man’s words stumble and slip and are 
relative to his passing times and his so partial knowledge. His thoughts 
are not as God’s thoughts. The creeds which seek to catch the eternal 
in a net of words are always “dated.” The priests are not without blem- 
ish, are even corrupted. The ministers are failing men. And the people 
of God are very imperfectly God’s. 

If what is of God partakes of the quality of God, what is of man par- 
takes of the quality of man. And everything that goes into the making 
of church partakes of both. For church is that distinctive community 
in which God and man meet. 


CONFLICTING INTERCHURCH 
MOVEMENTS IN AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


By H. SHELTON SMITH 


HE movement for Christian unity is one of the most virile 

developments in American Protestantism. Its vigor is mani- 

fested in the steady merging of denominations and in the im- 
pressive growth of interchurch co-operation through the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, the International Council of Religious 
Education, and other agencies. The World Council of Churches, now ; 
in process of completion, is an international expression of this same 
trend. At no previous time in their history have the Protestant forces 
in America felt an equal sense of Christian fellowship. 

But just when this consciousness of unity is becoming most articu- 
late, there begins to emerge a countermovement which threatens to 
revive a sectarian spirit in American Protestantism. To be sure, this 
new movement seeks to unite Protestants, but the rigid basis upon 
which united action is being effected is explicitly intended to raise up 
a bloc against the Federal Council and other modern interchurch fel- 
lowships. Leaders of the new interchurch movement look upon them- 
selves as defenders of “evangelical” faith against the hosts of so-called 
“modernism.” 

The time seems ripe to explore the origins of this countermovement, 
to examine its grounds, and to estimate its bearings upon the prospects 
of a united Protestant testimony in America. 


I 


The newer interchurch groups are four in number, all of them of 
recent origin. Two are general service agencies and parallel in pro- 
posed scope and function the Federal Council. ‘The other two special- 
ize in youth activities. We shall here be concerned chiefly with the 
general agencies, but since the youth groups are doctrinally in basic 
agreement with them, they will receive some attention. All four of 
them, as we shall see, are essentially “fundamentalist” in theological 
outlook. 
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~ The older of the two general organizations arose in 1941 under the 
name, the American Council of Christian Churches. Of particular in- 
fluence in its creation were two ultra-conservative sects: the Bible 
Protestant Church and the Bible Presbyterian Church. The use of 
“Bible” in their official names shows that they both claim for them- 
selves special fidelity toward the Scriptures. 

The American Council is now the co-operative agency of fifteen de- 
nominations, with a total membership of more than a million com- 
municants. It has no official organ of its own, but The Christian Bea- 
con, edited and published by the Rev. Carl McIntire, vice-president 
of the American Council, has served as its faithful mouthpiece. Long 
before the American Council was organized the Beacon had special- 
ized in exposing what it styled modernism. As with the American 
Council as a whole, its pet phobia has been the Federal Council. 

A more substantial interchurch body is the National Association of 
Evangelicals, which assumed final form at Chicago in the spring of 
1943. While in its initial stages of organization, the American Council 
tried to effect'a merger with it, but without success. Since that time 
neither group has lost any love on the other; indeed, not a little snip- 
ing has gone on between them. 

Meanwhile, the National Association has grown rapidly. Its official 
constituents are now in excess of a million, and its services are said to 
be extended to three million. Twenty-seven denominations hold mem- 
bership in it, plus “hundreds of single churches’’ of other denomina- 
tions. By constitutional provision, no denomination may unite with it 
and at the same time be a member of the Federal Council. On the other 
hand, individual congregations may federate with the Association, 
even though the denominational bodies to which they belong are affili- 
ated with the Federal Council. ‘The denominational units belonging 
to the Association are almost entirely very small sects, but the single 
churches affiliated with it are drawn largely from a few major denomi- 
nations. ‘he implications of this membership-device will be consid- 
ered later. 

The Association is now promoting many specialized activities, in- 
cluding Christian education, both home and foreign missions, evan- 
gelism, religious broadcasting, youth work, and industrial chaplain- 
cies. It publishes a bi-weekly known as United Evangelical Action. 

Like the American Council, the Association regards itself as having 
been raised up to defend the Christian faith against apostasy. One of 
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its prime progenitors, the Rev. J. Elwin Wright, has said explicitly that 
the Association “has no reason for existence if it fails to make clear its 
repudiation of the false doctrines of modernism which are endorsed 
and propagated by several of the interdenominational organizations in 
this country, notably the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America.’ Judging from its record, the Association has ably dis- 
charged this mission. 

Now a word regarding the origin of the youth groups. One of these, 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, arose historically out of English 
Evangelicalism. It appeared in the United States about the time World 
War II began, and now has active chapters in 180 colleges and univer- 
sities. Its overhead body is called the North American Fellowship, and 
it maintains a paid field staff of thirty members. ‘The Fellowship seeks 
to ‘‘win souls,” and this emphasis is central, in all of its campus activi- 
ties. Serving as an official medium of contact with all members of Inter- 
Varsity is a briskly edited monthly called HJS, published in Chicago. 

The more widely publicized youth organization is Youth for Christ 
International. It did not emerge as a national movement until the 
summer of 1945, but for at least a decade before that year local groups 
had been operating independently in the larger urban centers. It, too, 
is revivalistic in function; but, unlike Inter-Varsity, it is interested in 
» all classes of youth. Its more glamorous role has been to hold mammoth 
rallies of city youth on Saturday nights. Although sparked by fun and 
snappy social features, the ultimate design of these mass-meetings is to 
‘“win souls to Christ.’ To this end the latest technics of group psychol- 
ogy are cleverly employed. 

The president of Youth for Christ is Torrey M. Johnson of Chicago. 
Spurred on by his vivacity, youth leaders have conducted revivals not 
only in all sections of the United States, but in many foreign countries. 
“Youth for Christ,” says Johnson, “has been raised up by God to do 
just one job — reach American young people, and then the youth of the 
world, with the message of salvation.” 

Asa promotional medium the movement publishes a smartly printed 
and brightly illustrated monthly known as Youth for Christ M agazine. 
The central drive of every individual issue is to spread the youth re- 
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Unlike the older interchurch bodies, all these new cooperative agen- 
cies lay great emphasis upon explicit doctrinal standards, loyalty to 
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which must be pledged without mental reservation. Before analyzing 
their specific polemic against the modern ecumenical movement, let us 
outline briefly their own doctrinal beliefs. 

Membership in the American Council requires full assent to a de- 
tailed statement of faith. The preamble of the constitution of the 
Council says: 


’ Whereas, it is the duty of Christian believers to make common testimony to 
their glorious faith, especially in darkening days of apostasy, the bodies forming 
this Council do now establish it as an agency unreservedly dedicated without 
compromise or evasion as witness to the glory of God and the historic faith of 
the Church universal, including adherence to these truths among others equally 
precious: the full truthfulness, inerrancy, and authority of the Bible, which is the 
Word of God; the holiness and love of the one sovereign God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit; the true deity and sinless humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
virgin birth, His atoning death, “the just for the unjust,” His bodily resurrec- 
tion, his glorious coming again; salvation by grace through faith alone; the 
oneness in Christ of those He has redeemed with His own precious blood; and 
the maintenance in the visible church of purity of life and doctrine. 


A seven-point creedal statement forms an integral part of the con- 
stitution of the National Association of Evangelicals. As finally 
adopted at Chicago in 1943, it reads as follows: 


1. We believe the Bible to be the inspired, the only infallible, authoritative 
word of God. : 

2. We believe that there is one God, eternally existent in three persons: 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

3. We believe in the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in His virgin birth, in 
His sinless life, in His miracles, in His vicarious and atoning death through His 
shed blood, in His bodily resurrection, in His ascension to the right hand of the 
Father, and in His personal return in power and glory. 

4. We believe that for the salvation of lost and sinful man regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit is absolutely essential. 

5. We believe in the present ministry of the Holy Spirit by whose indwelling 
the Christian is enabled to live a godly life. 

6. We believe in the resurrection of both the saved and the lost: they that are 
saved unto the resurrection of life and they that are lost unto the resurrection of 
damnation. 


7- We believe in the spiritual unity of believers in our Lord Jesus Christ.4 


This same creed, point for point, is incorporated in the constitution 
of Youth for Christ. Every official worker in the movement is required 
by the constitution to certify in writing his unreserved adherence to it. 

Inter-Varsity Fellowship also is founded upon a clear-cut affirma- 
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tion of faith which, as far as it goes, is in basic agreement with the 
seven-point formula already quoted. Its full statement is the following: 

1. The unique Divine inspiration, integrity and authority of the Bible. 

2. The Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. The necessity and efficacy of the substitutionary death of Jesus Christ for 
the redemption of the world, and the historical fact of His bodily resurrection. 

4. ‘The presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the work of regeneration. 


5. The consummation of the Kingdom in the “glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.’® 


No officer, whether national or local, can qualify for office, according 
to the constitution, without explicit subscription to this “Basis of 
Faith.” ‘“The real function of the Basis of Faith in chapter activities,” 
says the General Secretary of Inter-Varsity, ‘‘is in assuring that special 
speakers are truly evangelical.”’* 

One may say, therefore, that all four of these new interchurch fel- 
lowships are rooted in common creedal convictions. With the possible 
exception of the American Council, leaders of one body freely share in 
the activities of the others. Publications of one often carry articles from 
the others. That they feel a consciousness of mutuality among them- 
selves and of antipathy toward the leaders of the modern ecumenical 
movement is clearly evident from their writings. 


Ill 


This brings us to the point where we should examine the grounds 
upon which these groups decline fellowship with the modern inter- 
church bodies, and especially the Federal Council of Churches. ‘They 
are primarily two-fold: doctrinal and social. Within the limits of this 
essay, we can select for discussion only two items from each of these 
areas. . 

In respect of doctrine, these new groups think the Federal Council 
is in the grip of Biblical sceptics. A true “Bible believer,” as they think, 
is one who sincerely subscribes to some version of Biblical infallibility. 
As evidence of this fact, let us look at some of their published views. 

Consider, for example, the teaching of the Rev. Harold J. Ockenga, 
first president of the National Association, and by common consent its 
‘foremost doctrinal authority. “Moses wrote,” says Dr. Ockenga, “so 
that his writing was God’s writing.” Even the particular words of the 
writers “were selected by God.” The result is that the Biblical authors 
“were preserved from error and they infallibly taught what God in- 
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tended should be taught.” This infallibility applies to “‘factual por- 
tions of the Bible” as well as to certain “‘revealed truths.” ““There is no 
need for an endless search for what is true or false, myth or history,” 
since the whole Bible “is an accurate and infallible record.”’ This, 
then, is what it means to be a true “Bible believer.”’ 

It is important to recognize that this notion of Biblical inerrancy 
continues the tradition of the American fundamentalist movement of — 
a generation ago. Good source material of that earlier movement may 
be found in twelve small books which were published under the over- 
all title, The Fundamentals. The complete set of books was financed by 
two wealthy laymen, and edited by such well-known fundamentalists 
as A. C. Dixonand R. A. Torrey. Altogether, approximately three mil- 
lion copies were printed and sent free to “all English-speaking Protes- 
tant pastors, evangelists, missionaries, theological professors, theologi- 
cal students, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, Y.W.C.A. secretaries, Sunday school 
superintendents, religious lay workers and editors of religious publ- 
cations throughout the earth.’ 

Basic in all these Fundamentals is the belief in Biblical inerrancy. 
There is no claim, of course, that any particular translation is inerrant, 
but only that “the original autographs or parchments” of the Bible 
were free from error.® This position was expressed in its most unquali- 
fied form by Dr. L. W. Munhall, who wrote: “We take the ground that 
on the original parchment — the membrane — every sentence, word, 
_ line mark, point, pen-stroke, jot, tittle, was put there by God.” 

Since no absolutely original parchment or autograph has ever been 
found, this fundamentalist dogma is highly speculative and incapable 
of objective proof. In a feeble effort to meet this weakness of the fun- 
damentalist’s position, Dr. Ockenga says: “Historical criticism has re- 
markably reconstructed those autographs so that we may be sure today 
we have the teaching of the original writers.’”" This argument is ab- 
surd. No reputable modern textual critic would claim that he had 
restored the text in its absolutely original form. 

It is instructive to observe in this connection that the Biblical posi- 
tion of the so-called neo-orthodox scholars is as repugnant to the fun- 
damentalists as is that of the Protestant liberals. Being more subtly 
stated, it is held to be just that much more deceptive. “What is actu- 
ally happening,” says Mr. McIntire, “is that some of the real Bible 
believers are being deceived by Barthianism and are being led into 
associations and divisions which are destructive of real, true Christian 
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testimony.”? Dr. Ockenga similarly warns the unwary, saying: “Neo- 
orthodoxy does not accept the Bible as the Word of God.””** 

The most erudite fundamentalist critic of Barth and Brunner, Dr. 
Cornelius Van Til, has come to the same conclusion. In his recent 
book, The New Modernism, he affirms that Barth and Brunner have 
made a false distinction between the Word of God and the words of the 
Scriptures. Though Barth professes to believe in verbal inspiration, 
he in fact undermines it by means of his Kantian-slanted epistemology. 
What therefore commonly passes for neo-orthodoxy is merely old 
modernism in a new dress.** 

Spurning fellowship, therefore, with both liberal and neo-orthodox 
Christians, fundamentalists are now busying themselves with ways and 
means of propagating their doctrine of Biblical inerrancy. ‘This ex- 
plains the rise of a crop of shoe-string institutions variously called Bible 
institutes, Bible colleges, and Bible seminaries. Likewise it accounts 
for a wave of revivalistic ‘““Bible-hour’’ programs over the radio. ‘The 


American Council and the National Association have recently issued 


their own national systems of Sunday School lessons. ‘The latter body 
has created an affiliate under the name of the National Sunday School 
Association, which is expressly designed to counteract the alleged mod- 
ernism of the International Council of Religious Education. 

_The two youth movements are no less fundamentalistic in their con- 
ception of the Bible, and their official publications constantly point 
to the fact that they are true to “God's Word.” Inter-Varsity has made 
a special point of guarding college students against historical critics 
of the Bible.*° 


IV 


There is a second major doctrinal battle that the fundamentalist 
interchurchmen are waging against modern ecumenical Protestants. 
It centers in the nature of the person and work of Christ. Section three 
of the seven-fold statement of faith outlines the broad scope of the 
battleground, but we shall confine our attention to one or two of the 
more commonly argued points. 

“We believe,” says section three, “in the deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” As this was a major topic of discussion among fundamentalists 
in the 1920’s, so it is today. All the creeds of these fundamentalist fel- 
lowships use the term ‘‘deity” rather than ‘‘divinity.”’ The latter, they 
say, has been so loosely employed by liberals that it is no longer precise 
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enough to be useful in defining the real uniqueness of Christ’s nature. 

This very Christological looseness, they point out, is demonstrated 
in the preamble to the constitution of the Federal Council. Member 
churches, it states, manifest their essential oneness “‘in Jesus Christ as 
their divine Lord and Savior.” This reference to Jesus is the only 
creedal element in the entire constitution, and even it, according to 
the fundamentalists, is too vague to exclude any except a few “honest 
Unitarians who are not willing to redefine” the term ‘‘divine.’’** Con- 
sequently, the Council is infested with Christological apostates. In- 
deed, modernism is now so rampant in the Council, says the editor of 
the Beacon, that there “‘is a substantial movement on actually to elimi- 
nate even this phrase, ‘Divine Lord and Savior.’ ””* 

Of special concern to these doctrinal purists is the virgin birth, for 
to them the deity of Christ is impossible apart from it. ““The virgin 
birth,” says Dr. Ockenga, “is a device to bring about the God-Man.” 
The fundamental significance of this “device” lies in the fact that it 
conveys to Jesus “‘the blood of Deity, for the blood of any child is re- 
ceived from his father and not from his mother.’?* It is biologically 
false, of course, to claim that the blood of a child is received from either 
its father or mother, for the infant forms its own blood within the 
mother’s womb. Nevertheless, Ockenga’s fantastic notion shows to 
what length fundamentalists will go in order to attach a peculiar im- 
portance to the quality of Jesus’ blood. 

Dr. Ockenga’s theory of why Jesus possessed the very “blood of 
Deity” is inseparably connected with his speculative notion of what is 
accomplished in the Atonement by blood-shedding. He holds not only 
to a substitutionary idea of atonement, but he teaches that Christ’s 
blood itself did the atoning work. ‘“This shedding of blood was ‘aton- 
ing.’ ’”?° Unless, therefore, essential deity had inhered in Christ’s blood, 
the requirements of atonement, according to Ockenga, would not have 
been fulfilled. | 

Other aspects of fundamentalist Christology might be discussed, but 
these are enough to indicate the grounds of objection that is being 
raised against fellowship with the Federal Council. 


Vv 


Next let us examine the fundamentalist attack upon the social mes- 
sage of modern ecumenical Protestantism. In this area, also, it is the 
Federal Council that has become the chief object of criticism. 
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_ To begin with, the Federal Council has been assailed for its alleged 
pacifism and un-Americanism. Long before the war began, the Council 
has “worked against America and for Japan on the matter of immigra- 
tion.” It was pacifism that “made the Pearl Harbor disaster possible.” 
Instead of spreading pacifism, which undermined faith in physical 
force, American Christians should have spent millions “in bringing to 
Japan the message of salvation.’ America’s sin lay not in excluding 
Japanese immigrants, but in being slothful in evangelism; for a saved 
Japan “would not have attacked us.””° 

When the Federal Council last fall released the important Dulles 
report on Soviet-American relations, it provoked a fiery tirade from the 
American Council. Under the guise of keeping peace with Russia, 
“the Federal Council has given expression to its extreme pacifist posi- 
tion and its socialist principles.” ‘To follow the line of action recom- 
mended by the report “would mean the destruction of free America, 
either by force from Russia or by internal social revolution.’ 

The economic ethic of the Federal Council is anathema to the 
editor of the Beacon, who seems to think that Christianity can only 
survive under a system of ‘‘free enterprise.” In his opinion, the Social 
Creed of the Council is a complete sell-out to Marxism. With amazing 
falsification, he says that “the Social Creed of the Federal Council and 
the economic system of the Soviet Union are based on the same identi- 
cal principles.” The editor of United Evangelical Action is somewhat 
broader in his social views than those of the Beacon, but he, too, 1s 
definitely perturbed by the “drastic” and “revolutionary” tendencies 
of the Federal Council.” 

Back of the fundamentalist critique of the Social Creed of the 
‘Federal Council is a strong penchant for individualistic revivalism. 
“The Federal Council proposes to save the world by political and 
social reform. We do not believe it can be done. We believe that a 
great, sweeping revival of religion is our only hope. ‘This is the reason 
why those who have such convictions find it necessary to bring into 
existence a second great inter-church movement in America.” 

Inter-Varsity and Youth for Christ have not been outspoken critics 
of the social ideals of the Federal Council, but neither have they shown 
any sympathy for those ideals. ‘They, like the other fundamentalist 
groups, have consumed their energies in a program of atomistic “soul 
saving.” They have blindly assumed that if the individual sinner will 
only experience a “‘new birth,” the social order will take care of itself. 
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This kind of traditionalistic revivalism may easily give aid and comfort 
to resurgent social reaction. | 


VI 


The evidence submitted in this survey shows conclusively that two 
rival interchurch movements are now in the making in American 
Protestantism. Unless all signs fail, there is little reason for believing 
that this rivalry will diminish in the near future. In conclusion, there- 
fore, I shall venture an evaluation of this movement of resurgent 
fundamentalism. 

In perhaps one respect this new interchurch movement may make a 
limited contribution toward Protestant unity. The vast majority of the 
little pietist and revivalist sects which constitute the core of the new 
fellowships have hitherto existed in solitary isolation in relation both 
to the Federal Council and to one another. Now they are being made 
aware of a larger community of believers, and this feeling is doubtless 
submerging somewhat their intense sectarian consciousness. Since 
most of them would probably not in any event become members of the 
Federal Council, a united movement among themselves may well 
represent a relative gain for Christian unity. 

But this new unitive movement is by no means an unmixed good. 
Indeed, it is scattering seeds of discord which will increasingly menace 
the larger ecumenical community. This critical judgment seems justi- 
fied for two reasons. 

In the first place, the method followed in building the membership 
of the fundamentalist bodies is creating intra-denominational friction, 
and may ultimately produce schism. The larger Protestant commun- 
ions, with the exception of the Southern Baptists, are already officially 
members of the Federal Council, and thus cannot, as denominational 
units, be incorporated into the fundamentalist framework. ‘The 
method used in their case, therefore, is to arouse anti-Council senti- 
ment within their local congregations and thus induce them to affiliate 
directly with a national fundamentalist organization. No better 
scheme could be devised by which to create disharmony within the 
denominational household. This is especially the case with those 
churches whose polity provides for congregational government. Wit- 
ness, for example, the Northern Baptist Convention. 

In the second place, the dogmatic and rigid creedalism of the funda- 
mentalists tends to create sectarian division within the ecumenical 
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movement itself. However much fundamentalists may eulogize Chris- 
tian unity, they define the basis of that unity so narrowly that only a 
very limited group will consent to unite with them. 

Take, for example, the fundamentalist tenet of an infallible Scrip- 
ture, which, as already pointed out, is a basic element in the faith of 
all these new interchurchmen. Doubtless a small percentage of Prot- 
estants are agreeable to making subscription to an inerrant Bible a 
test of Christian fellowship. But certainly a large and growing com- 
pany of others, no less loyal to Christ, are decidedly unwilling to im- 
pose any such literalistic dogma upon their brethren, regardless of 
their own personal view of the Bible. In their honest judgment, free- 
dom to interpret the Scriptures under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
is essential to a living faith and to a vital fellowship of the churches. 

It is precisely this spirit of Christian liberty that is cherished in the 
modern ecumenical movement. Within the Federal Council, for 
example, may be found individual communions whose membership 
embraces both those who accept verbal inspiration and those who find 
it unconvincing; and yet both groups feel themselves bound together 
by ties that are stronger than any particular theory of Biblical inspira- 
tion. Furthermore, both groups are deeply devoted to and nourished 
by the Holy Bible. 

When, therefore, fundamentalists arbitrarily restrict the circle of 
interchurch fellowship to those who will affirm Biblical inerrancy, 
they necessarily exclude a large segment of devout Christians, and by 
that same act provoke factionalism within the larger Body of Christ. 
To the extent that their program wins, the sectarian spirit will be en- 
gendered in American Protestantism. Every truly ecumenical Chris- 
tian will necessarily deplore their growth and do all he can in the 
Spirit of Christ to destroy the walls of sectarian division. 
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BRUNNER THE THEOLOGICAL 
MEDIATOR 


By JOHN McCREARY 


HILE the present paper seeks to indicate, by selected 
\ X treatment, the total contribution of Emil Brunner to con- 
temporary theological thought, it aims mainly to build up 
and focus on his work of the last decade, 1937-47. In particular, his 
active mediatorial function between Continental and American think- 
ing is considered. Ecumenical thought and action since the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences have been extensively influenced by the pro- 
lific writings and public utterances of this distinguished theologian. 
The Brunner of this decade can best be understood, however, by a 
brief résumé of the origin and development of that theological move- 
ment with which he is associated. 


I 


The Rise of the Crisis Theology. At the close of the First World War 
the idealistic liberalism which Brunner had previously embraced was 
seen to have been weighed in the balances and found wanting. ‘Theo- 
logically, this viewpoint had come down through the Schleiermacher- 
Ritschl-Herrmann line. It reigned supreme from 1800 to 1919 when 
Karl Barth, in vigorous opposition to his teacher Herrmann, began to 
attack it. It is impossible to measure the effect of the First World War 
on the theological thinking of Barth. Asa result of it, he was no longer 
able to adhere to the optimistic liberalism of the nineteenth century, 
which had misunderstood or disregarded the true nature and condi- 
tion of man, nor was he any longer able to subscribe to Herrmann’s 
view of revelation — that of an ethical and socially minded Jesus in 
whom divinity appeared in as pure a form as possible on-earth. He 
found in Herrmann no belief in “the absolute character of Chris- 
tianity” — to use Brunner’s phrase — in the sense of a Mediator who is 
the God-man crucified, risen, glorified; for in Herrmann these are 
simply “the pious thoughts of others” while for ‘‘us” only what we hear 
“of ourselves” has authority. No revelation has come, in Herrmann’s 
theology, from that which is totaliter Aliter (wholly Other) . Hence, in 
his departure from Herrmann’s views, Barth becomes the attacker of 
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the nineteenth century theology and the spokesman for the transcen- 
dental theology of the Reformers and of the Bible. 

Close to Barth in the early days of his work stood Emil Brunner who 
was commonly referred to as a generally ““Barthian” theologian. 


II 


Brunner’s Earlier Thought. Following his associate across the 
“water-shed” over which theology passed from the immanentalism of 
Herrmann to the transcendentalism of Barth, Brunner sought to re- 
fute the same things Barth refutes without making the mistakes he 
thinks Barth makes. His task has been generally to make clear the 
boundaries between special revelation and the rest of the world of 
thought and existence. In his earlier works Brunner won world-wide 
attention in the field of theology and beyond it — in philosophy, ethics, 
and psychology. Respectively, these areas of thought are treated in an 
Imposing array of provocative writings: Mysticism and the Word, 
The Mediator, God and Man, The Word and the World, Our Faith, 
The Philosophy of Religion, The Theology of Crisis, and The Divine 
Imperative. 

Among the many contributions made in these works, most out- 
standing is Brunner’s special concern to warn against an ethical rela- 
tivism which reduces morals to a subdivision of descriptive psychology. 
The fateful consequences of lost faith in any kind of absolute would 
indicate, in light of Spengler’s Decline of the West, that the only end 
can be — the end. Yet, Brunner holds to the (non-Barthian) view that 
man is still within the circle of knowledge of the absolute, i.e. God. 
He denies, however, ‘‘the assertion of unbroken continuity” with its 
“obliteration of the opposition between man and God” — viewing 
this position as a form of mysticism which seeks for union with God in 
the belief that no mediator is necessary. While agreeing with Barth 
that “through God alone can God be known,” Brunner yet regards 
man as possessed of some light and as retaining traces of the divine 
image, however defaced by sin they may be. Acknowledging a “con- 
tradiction” in man, wherein he is seen to be torn within himself by the 
presence at once of sin and the divine image, Brunner sets forth Christ 
as the one who in the primitive Church and in the Reformers was the 
Divine Miracle, the one who because He is Who He is, takes away 
sin (which the mysticism and idealism of modern theology, following 
Herrmann, is blind to) in an atoning historical act. 
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III 


The Brunner of This Decade. It was in the Brunner of The Divine 
Imperative that the British and American theologians first began to 
welcome to any appreciable degree the crisis theology that had 
emerged on the Continent in the opposition of Barth to Herrmann. 
This book came into English translation in 1937. In that year Brunner 
participated in the Oxford World Conference on Life and Work, and 
in the year following he became visiting professor in Princeton.’ This 
began his active mediation between Continental and American theo- 
logical thinking, and as this developed his divergencies from Karl 
Barth became more evident. These two factors will now be developed 
successively. Brunner’s theology has emerged in the midst of contem- 
porary theological thought, and since that thought is predominantly 
neo-Schleiermacherism, he rejects it, asserting that only the crisis 
theology truly represents the position of the Reformers and the Bible, 
especially the New Testament. Whether he has succeeded in defend- 
ing this thesis in a more correct way than Barth remains for our later 
consideration. (See p. 185.) 

The three books of decisive importance in establishing rapport be- 
tween Brunner and the trans-European world in this decade are Man 
in Revolt, The Divine-Human Encounter, and Revelation and Rea- 
son. 

In the first of these Brunner provides a “Christian anthropology.” 
Here the true humanus is seen to be man as person created in order to 
be God’s counterpart, “face to face” with the Divine Being. Never 
denying the evolutionary process recognized in scientific anthropol- 
ogy, but on the contrary, affirming it, Brunner nevertheless insists 
that man is not a person in truth unless this process is theologically 
understood. Man’s actual opposition to God, his claim to be either in- 
dependent of God or (indeed) actually God, has stripped him of his 
original humanus in which an L-Thou relation with God gave him 
personality. This revolt (Widerspruch) has consequently of necessity 
extended to the I-Thou relation of man to his fellows. ‘“Man’s inhu- 
manity to man” but reflects his prior inhumanity to God. Recognition 
of the lordship of God is a prerequisite condition for fellowship both 
with God and with man. 

In this work Brunner points out that, according to the Bible, there 
is a sharp distinction between humanity in its “natural” state and the 
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justified sinner who has been born again. In the natural man the 
“image of God” has been defaced and can be restored only through 
the revelation of grace in Jesus Christ. Through sin man lives in revolt, 
not only against God but also against himself, that is, against his nature 
which has been created in the image of God. This contradiction makes 
its presence known in the common phenomena of society today such as 
anxiety, longing, and the more “‘serious” neuroses and psychoses, some 
of which, in Brunner’s judgment, are closely related to the really 
fundamental phenomenon of sin. It is the duty of a Christian anthro- 
pology to point out this fact, without on the one hand asserting that 
man’s “primitive state” has been completely destroyed so as to make 
him no longer a creature created by God and, on the other hand, deny- 
ing sin by regarding it as a not-yet-adjustment.* In his present state of 
revolt man is still within the circle of the knowledge of God, and in the 
Biblical Gospel there is recognition of the fact that responsibility is the 
center of human existence. The moral law, the “Thou shalt” of con- 
science, is, in Brunner’s language “‘the diacritical point of the whole of 
Christian theology.” The law, however, is the recognition of the will 
of God which is according to reason and is the negation of the evangeli- 
cal knowledge of God, that of the Gospel, which is above the law. The 
most important and at the same time the most difficult task of theology 
is to make a right distinction between the law and the Gospel.* For a 
“new creation” such as is provided by the Gospel is not the result of 
rational reflection; it is not even due to intellectual theological know]- 
edge, but is the fruit of that “faith” which is the subject of theological 
reflection. ‘Thus genuine theology means personal relationship which 
is faith. While this faith is “supernatural,” because it is possible only 
through the presence of God, yet at the same time it is truly “natural” 
since it alone enables man to become that for which he was created. It 
is in faith that the recognition of God’s lordship is restored which is 
the condition of the true persona, or personal relation in fellowship. 


IV 


The Divine-Human Encounter. It is easy to follow Brunner’s 
thought from Man in Revolt to The Divine-Human Encounter, in 
which the general concept of God’s relation to man is pursued further 
— especially in chapter two. In this book Brunner makes the distinc- 
tion that God is Lord not only ‘“‘over” man but “of” man; for though 
God is Lord “over” clouds and winds, over plants and sub-human 
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animals, over galaxies and atoms, he is not “their” Lord. That God is 
Lord means that he wills to be known and acknowledged by man as the 
One to whom man unconditionally belongs. Since God wills to be 
acknowledged as Lord in freedom, he places himself face to face with 
an independent creature, for only an independent creature can know 
and acknowledge. By virtue of such free acknowledgment God is rec- 
ognized as Lord in the highest sense.* 

It is because the essence of revelation is this ‘““divine-human encoun- 
ter” that the Bible does not present a formal statement of a God as he is 
in himself nor of a man as he is in himself, but only of a God who from 
the first is related to man and of a man who from the first is related to 
God. As opposed to pantheism and mysticism, in this relation God is 
inconvertibly the first and man is inconvertibly the second. ‘The per- 
sonal correspondence between Creator and human creature is thus a 
dynamic, actualistic situation as opposed to a (Greek) substantialist 
point of view. When God meets man something happens, an event, in 
short Christian truth; thus Christian truth is known in Christian ex- 
perience. . 

The contents of The Divine-Human Encounter were originally de- 
livered in lecture form at the University of Upsala. Appropriately to 
this fact, Brunner introduces and defends a thesis particularly suited 
to academic ears: ‘““That the use of the Object-Subject antithesis in 
understanding the truth of faith . . . isa disastrous misunderstanding 
which affects the entire content of Christian doctrine and . . . operates 
fatally in the practice of the Church, most severely impairing the 
proclamation of the Word and faith among the fellowship.” He asserts 
that a truly “Biblical understanding of truth cannot be grasped 
through the Object-Subject antithesis: on the contrary it is falsified 
through it (pp. 20-21) .” While prepared to admit that we need such 
an antithesis for thinking he holds that where faith is concerned an 
entirely different kind of correlation exists. In the Christian faith God 
does not communicate ‘‘something’” which man as subject may take 
hold of as object. Rather, an exchange takes place here which is wholly 
without analogy in the sphere of thinking. The sole possible analogy 
is in the encounter between human beings, the meeting of person with 
person. Between this view of the Word of God and the obedience of 
faith on the one hand and an objective creed (‘something’) believed 
on the other, lies an abyss, namely the abyss between the Biblical and 
the general, rational understanding of truth. 
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Brunner does not deny that in giving himself to us God also says 
“something”’ to us, but in his opinion the time has not yet come for 
more precise reflection about the relation between the personal and 
nonpersonal elements; he thinks it necessary to substantiate first the 
knowledge recently won before turning to this second task. The 
Church and the world must learn afresh that faith is not thinking 
something but personal encounter.* The antithesis of Object and Sub- 
ject is overcome in the concept of personal correspondence in which 
there is no rational principle grounded in itself and understood by 
itself, but rather a “happening” in the meeting of God and man." 
“The truth acting — this is the characteristic unphilosophical, non- 
Greek way in which the Bible speaks of truth. In the measure that this 
understanding of truth again becomes alive in it, the Church will itself 
be renewed again into the true Church.’’® And Brunner adds, ‘‘For this 
renascence we are hoping.’” 


Vv 


Revelation and Reason. In Brunner’s latest book, Revelation and 
Reason, the actualistic conception of Christian truth is advanced with 
even greater vigor than in The Divine-Human Encounter. Revelation 
is seen to be something that happens, in fact nothing less than the 
living history of God in his dealings with the human race. And though 
the Biblical idea of revelation cannot be grasped except by means of 
the historical facts, God cannot be found even by thought about these 
facts. He can be known only through his own manifestation of him- 
self and in this, according to Brunner, he shows himself to be the 
absolute Mystery, who can be understood only through his own self- 
revelation. Hence the speculative idea of a God discovered through 
thought is different from the God who reveals himself through revela- 
tion. ‘“The God who is ‘proved,’ just because He has been ‘proved,’ is 
not the God in whom man ‘believes.’ ’”° Hence the God of the philoso- 
phers is a God who has been thought; he is not the Lord God. ‘The God 
of philosophy is an abstraction; he is not the living God. 

Now man simply as man is the being which is related to God; he is 
a “‘theonomous” being. The understanding of human nature as some- 
thing “in itself” apart from its relation to God is the “original false- 
hood” of an anthropology bereft of theological understanding. It 
stands in sharp opposition to the Biblical view which sees man “‘be- 
fore” God and responsible to him. Yet in view of his ontological status 
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man may be regarded correctly (without our becoming involved in 
Pelagian “‘synergism’’) as the human partner in the process of revela- 
tion. The presupposition of the fact that God reveals himself through 
his Word is the existence of man as a being who has been created for 
just this sort of communication, communication through speech. This 
does not imply however that truth is reduced to the immanental plane 
and is therefore at the disposal of man, for here there would be no real 
authority — no Absolute."t The word of the prophet has no authority 
except as it is precisely not his word but the word of God, which invests 
it with divine authority. This is why in the complete and final revela- 
tion the word must be transferred to the person who utters it — to 
Christ, who is the personal presence of God. 

Whereas the first part of Revelation and Reason is devoted to the 
nature of revelation and discusses anew concepts treated formerly, 
particularly in The Mediator, the second part is concerned with the 
truth of revelation and reveals Brunner’s awareness of the desirability 
of coping with the doubts and questionings and needs of men in the 
modern world. Yet while admitting many things that have favored 
the acceptance of his views in the Western world (his acknowledgment 
of scientific data which had been rejected by former theology) Brun- 
ner nevertheless is convinced that a theology which permits itself to be 
drawn into producing proofs to support its view of revelation has 
already “thrown up the sponge.” It thereby becomes an easy prey for 
rationalistic criticism. Hence Brunner sets the anti-theses: either faith 
or proof — you cannot have both. He hurries to assert however that 
genuine truths of faith do not conflict with logic or with the sciences; 
they conflict only with rationalistic or positivistic metaphysics wherein 
“reason arrogates to itself the right to define the whole range of truth 
from the standpoint of man.” In the end therefore the whole problem 
of doubt in modern man and his protest for “intellectual honesty” is, 
perhaps unconsciously, a reflection of rationalistic and positivistic ar- 
rogance and self-will. The position of Brunner here is that God has 
permitted his creature, man, to eat of the fruit of all the trees of the 
garden; only the tree that is in the center of the garden, his own divine 
mystery, has he kept for himself, and that must not be touched. When 
man exalts his reason to be God, he gets all things out of focus and sees 
nothing aright. Hence while man ought to inquire into all that belongs 
to his rightful sphere of knowledge, he ought not to think that the 
mystery of God belongs to the category of legitimate subjects of in- 
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quiry. Both science and the Church have gone astray, the former in 
supposing that it can understand the mystery of God which discloses 
itself only through revelation and faith, and the latter in declaring as 
revealed truth that which is only a primitive view of the world. The 
Christian idea of God remains wholly bound up with revelation and 
can be understood rightly only within revelation, that is, only in faith. 
Revelation includes, in faith, the reason, but reason never includes 
revelation. 

In considering the relation of the world religions to. revelation 
Brunner acknowledges that every religion, even the most primitive, 
has some traces of the idea of revelation. St. Paul’s interpretation indi- 
cates that, on the one hand, the truth in these religions is derived from 
the original revelation and on the other they are the product of the 
confused, sinful human mind. So seriously does Brunner consider 
the claims of Islam, for example, that he asserts that had Mohammed 
been a pre-Christian prophet of Arabia, it would be difficult to exclude 
him from the ranks of the messengers who prepared the way for the 
revelation in Christ. But since Mohammed lived centuries after Christ 
and considered himself the opponent of the Christian faith, we must 
either regard him as a prophet and reject the Christian claim to be a 
divine revelation or take that claim seriously and reject Mohammed. 
Brunner finds that the Christian faith in its radicalism is as solitary 
among world claims to revelatory religion as it is in its content: the 
message of atonement. Its radicalism is this: Only at one place, in one 
event, has God revealed himself truly and completely — there where 
he became man (“the Word became flesh”) . While therefore, in Brun- 
ner’s view, Christianity is one among the religions of the world, in 
some sense, it is nevertheless to be regarded as definitely other than any 
of the religions. This is true in a unique sense. For only Christianity 
has the Mediator. This is the “rock of offence” and the “stumbling 
block” which offends both the “Greek” and the “Jew,” the religious 
idealist and the religious moralist. Hence we see Brunner reiterating 
the message of his work, The M ediator, and asserting that the com- 
plete truth is revealed in the Christian religion wherein revelation 
means that God comes and that God speaks, the two events being one, 
since it is in his speech that he comes, and in his coming that he speaks. 
Herein lies revelation. And for man this is all that matters. This is the 
supreme fact: the Word of God. The doctrine of the Mediator is the 
doctrine of this Word made flesh. Jesus Christ is this Word. It is the 
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temporal, historical fact — Jesus Christ — that makes the revelation of 
the Christian religion unique. In Christ the eternal pierces the tem- 
poral; eternity invades time. It is this irrational, illogical, unprece- 
dented fact that will not be heard of by non-Christian religion. This is 
the fact of the incarnation. 

One would wonder that with so much agreement between them on 
the two general questions just discussed — the place of natural knowl- 
edge and the status of the Christian doctrine of incarnation — Barth 
and Brunner should so sharply diverge in their present theological 
positions. We can but briefly indicate the differences. 


VI 


The Brunner-Barth Issue. Their disagreement centers around the 
concepts of general revelation as opposed to special revelation and the 
image of God in man. The great errors of Brunner, in the opinion of 
Barth, are that natural knowledge can be called revelation and that the 
natural man possesses in himself any semblance of the original image 
of God in which he was created. He thinks that Brunner has made a 
concession to “‘natural theology” in such a way that a fundamental con- 
tinuity between God and man is recognized; that Brunner indeed — 
who so strongly attacked Schleiermacher’s immanentalism — has him- 
self come to a view of man’s present relation to God that is not far re- 
moved from the mysticism of: philosophical idealism. At best, in 
Barth’s view, he has lapsed into a Thomistic sort of natural theology. 

But Brunner insists that God does speak through nature and that 
even through sin man may still hear the voice of God in the natural 
orders of creation. (This is to a large extent Brunner’s presupposition 
in writing The Divine Imperative, originally entitled The Command 
and The Orders, a book which—in view of the presupposition — 
Barth considers useless.) Now the word “natural” (natiirlich) may be 
understood in two senses: in the objective sense of God’s creative work, 
and in the subjective sense of man’s rational construct (“natural laws’). 
Brunner is obviously stressing the former use of the term. In an early 
answer to Barth, he concludes with the assertion that it is the task of 
our theological generation to find.its way back toa sound natural the- 
ology.** 

The question is therefore clear. Barth repudiates natural theology 
and insists that sin has destroyed (not defaced) the imago Dei in man. 
Man is prevented thereby from gaining any real knowledge of God in 
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nature or in conscience. ‘This means that there is no revelation apart 
from the Bible and Christ. And even when that revelation is brought 
to man there is no point of contact, no light of divine knowledge in 
him. ‘The question arises, “How can man know that God is speaking 
to hime” And another, corollary question follows: ‘“Wherein consists 
man’s responsibility if he does not have some light?’ These questions 
Brunner can answer only by denying Barth’s position and asserting 
that the Bible and the Reformers teach a natural theology which in- 
cludes a distorted but not destroyed imago Dei in man. The Christian 
revelation could not be a revelation if it were not also a corroboration. 
Its light would not be known as light if, apart from it, the world were 
in utter darkness. If there are no glimmerings of the knowledge of 
God in man how can he recognize the Son of God as the fulness of 
God’s glory? If the imago Dei is really destroyed in man does not this 
involve the destruction of the essential personality? Brunner insists 
that the Epistle to the Romans is to be read in light of such questions. 
Chapters 1 and g, and chapter 13, are evidence of the fact that the 
activity of man in the created orders is the means whereby God does 
his work. God does his work through us. 

It is interesting to observe that in his earlier thought Barth took a 
position which, it might have been supposed, left room for agreement 
between the two thinkers. He wrote: “In all the negativity there is no 
point which does not bear witness to the summit. There is no relativ- 
ity which does not reflect a vanished absolute which can never be 
wholly obliterated, since it is this absolute which makes relativity rela- 
tive. Death never occurs but it calls attention to our participation in 
the Life of God, and to that relationship of His with us which is not 
broken by sin.”* Since Barth does not now hold such a view it appears 
that on this fundamental question it is he and not Brunner who has 
changed in recent years.* Owing to his ultra-dialecticism Barth seems, 
in his thought, to be as “‘a bird in flight” —not given to a fixed course; 
indeed he frankly does not want to be so regarded. But dialectical as 
are Kierkegaard and Luther, and paradoxical in its teaching as is the 
Bible, it must be said that both Reformed and Biblical teaching are | 
much more stable than Barth’s thought appears to be. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of this historically significant 
debate, it can hardly be doubted that in Anglo-American theological 


minds Brunner has found more receptive attitudes for his position 
than Barth has for his. 
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Vil 


Evaluation and Critique. Of equal importance, Brunner’s classroom 
(and public) utterances and writings have brought about a strong 
affinity between Brunner’s position and American and British theo- 
logical thinking.*® Brunner has found sympathizers among those who 
have difficulty in accepting his “transcendentalism’” —who, working 
in the fields of social psychology, ethics, and social philosophy, realize 
nevertheless the numbing effect of a mere description of “what is done 
in various cultures.” The need for standards (perhaps a standard) be- 
yond the dead level of uniformity has driven not only theologians, but 
philosophers (like Kant, Royce, and Whitehead) to search for cate- 
gorical imperatives, over-arching Absolutes, and principles of concre- 
tion. It does seem however that in fact we never do decide specific issues 
by a priori methods alone but always in the light of all facts involved 
at the time the issue arises. As President Taylor of Sarah Lawrence 
College has pointed out, when the atomic bomb came to Chicago Uni- 
versity, there was a notable decline in discussion of Thomistic theol- 
ogy and immediate concern about ways and means of controlling nu- 
clear energy.’ One may sympathize with Brunner in his quest for the 
transcendental, for a Word which has trans-human authority. But in 
the opinion of the present writer it is not essential to divorce the im- 
manental stream of history and human psychology from the concept 
of revelation, as Brunner does. As J. B. Baillie has shown,*® revelation 
and experience may rightly be viewed as two aspects of one process, 
even as the physical and mental are two aspects of one evolutionary 
process. Even if one were to depart from a naturalistic monism (such 
as the present writer accepts) and take the ground of Brunner’s dual- 
ism, still man must know that the revelation has come in historical 
reality and that the truth revealed through the concrete media has 
been experienced by him. Assume that a “wholly Other’ God is the 
source of revelation; still, even a Brunnerian could not speak of a 
source were there not the evidence in man that a divine movement had 
occurred. And in the determination of what is revelation and what 
constitutes a divine movement we must admit that man has to say 
something about that which he experiences, in short he has to respond. 
If revelation were, as Brunner asserts, a one-way process, then the 
stimulus would at least generally elicit the same response from individ- 
ual to individual; it is precisely because of individual differences that 
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such disagreements as those between Brunner and Barth occur. What- 
ever the truth be theologically, in psychology we never learn stimuli 
but only our responses from which we make inferences about the - 
stimuli; hence arise judgments, which checked among ever-widening 
groups, become bases for action, for feeling and emotion, for science, 
and for religion. One does not need to deny that there is a stimulus 
(even one which man may call God),’® but with Whitehead at Harvard 
and with John Oman and Harry Emerson Fosdick, we may assert that 
man’s responses are part of the process of reality and are therefore 
truth-revealing. 

Thus the separation of faith from experience is, one thinks, open 
to serious question. Brunner says that “‘it [faith] is being placed at a 
point outside the stream of experience, on the far bank. It can, there- 
fore, no more be caught up in the stream of experience because it is not 
my place and my act, but God’s.’’° This is like saying that faith is 
“Jumping out of one’s skin”’; for, if the foregoing statement is correct, 
in order to have faith one must leave the world of experience. Brunner 
does not follow his master, Martin Luther, very well at this point, for 
Luther’s conception of faith included immediate experience of what 
Dr. Otto has called the numinous — a faith psychologically real in this 
world. ‘The empirical and ontological foundations of the “existential” 
theology appear to be nonexistent. 

Now that Brunner has (for the first time) begun to take serious ac- 
count of the field of comparative religion,” British and American 
theologians would welcome a volume from him devoted to this subject 
exclusively. In his last work, Revelation and Reason, his statements 
concerning the duty of the Church to clarify the relation of theology 
to the sciences of anthropology and biology, and to epistemological 
philosophy, are encouraging, and require the extension of that duty 
to the relation of the crisis theology to the science of comparative reli- 
gion. Perhaps because of paucity of information from Brunner, the 
present writer feels that the fundamental question for the science of 
religion—the nature of religion—is not clear. This question unites 
the philosophy of religion and theology. And in scientific religious re- 
search both of these must be developed and expounded in reciprocal 
dependence on each other. The concept of “religion” is not clear in the 
writings of either Barth and Brunner; hence the consequent confu- 


sion prevents clarification of the decisive problem: the nature of 
religion. 
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SUFFERING 
By GERALD HEARD 


But, as matter of fact, we really seldom face up to it. This may 

seem a strange statement to make about a people that spends 
probably more than any other nation has ever spent on hospitals and 
medicine; and that, when it invented a religion all of its own, called it 
“Science” and devoted it to the elimination of human pain. Yet the 
truth of the above fact is confirmed, not disproved, by these two ob- 
servations. ‘These two reactions of the richest society the world has ever 
seen, proved —by their contradictoriness—that modern man was not 
putting any real thought into the problem of pain. For not only was 
America refusing to think deeply, to “diagnose,” on pain. The same 
was true of all Western man. No research was being undertaken into 
pain itself. Some dozen years ago the present writer was asked to ad- 
dress the junior faculty at one of the largest London hospitals. He 
asked for such an investigation—that pain should no longer be dis- 
missed as a symptom but studied in itself. One of the senior members 
wrote to him saying that he had tried for years to get any foundation 
to be interested in the problem. He had failed. And it was clear that 
he had failed because of the whole climate and prejudice of medical 
research. ‘The physiological or materialistic assumption so ruled all 
thinking that pain was regarded as something which of course would 
yield and disappear when physiological knowledge was complete. 


NEW problems concern us more than the problem of suffering. 


I 


And there was much to support the notion, at the beginning. Even 
today there is a constant stream of analgesics and anaesthetics pouring 
out from the chemical and biochemical laboratories. The hope that 
it will be possible to render man painless, and so incapable of suffer- 
ing, is still held by most researches in the nervous system. And, on the 
other hand, there is the work in hypnosis which shows that when drugs 
fail there may yet be another path to painlessness by direct access to the 
deep mind that registers suffering. Yet, even on these findings, there 
would be grounds for further enquiry, for that disquiet that leads to 
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radical discovery. For we know, well enough, three things: First, that 
there are physical pains that manage to elude all defenses; secondly, 
that when they are defeated in one attack they may return in a worse 
and more overwhelming form; and, thirdly, that there is some strange 
relationship between physical pain and mental suffering and between 
all suffering and the sense of the worth of life. But though we know 
these things we don’t like facing them. For the conclusions that they 
suggest might be very unpalatable. Ever since the close of the Ages of 
Religion—when this world was considered as a bridge to another and 
this life as a training for that—we have felt that we must, can and will 
make heaven here. And as we have become more materialistic we have 
tended to make out that Utopia to be one of healthy animals enjoying 
their sense life ever more fully, ever more exclusively. Hence we hold, 
in spite of the facts, that physical pain is the supreme misery, the one 
thing that stands in the way of our enjoying ourselves perfectly, and 
that mental pain can only be a resultant or shadow thrown by some 
disarrangement in the body. 


it 


This conclusion, which we see rises from our determination to 
enjoy ourselves here and now and with the use of all our senses, has 
led to some equally mistaken views about physical life. Naturally if 
we were determined to be sensualists we had to make out that Nature, 
when left without the fussiness and limitations of moral law, was_ 
healthy. We said, “It is natural to be healthy and happy and to be well 
because you are doing as you please.” But as a matter of fact natural 
history does nothing to bear this out. It is clean assumption; wishful 
thinking to help us make the case we want. All wild animals seem to 
be infested with parasites. The great London Zoo showed that every 
animal in captivity improved in health because it was possible to rid 
the poor victim of some of his devouring “guests.” Dr. Swinton, the 
keeper of the Mesozooic Reptiles in the British Museum is one of the 
ereatest authorities on disease as shown in fossil bones. He has proved 
that back to the giant Saurians such diseases as arthritis, cancer, rodent 
ulcers, osteomyelitis were quite common. Whether these creatures 
suffered we can’t say. That they were often terribly diseased is Cer- 
tain and it is certain that they did not owe their infections to man, 
The animals we see are generally active because as soon as they DeCom€ LIN GA w ¢ 
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exhausted they either fail to get their food or another animal eats 
them. Wild life is then full of suffering, passive suffering. But it is 
quite as full of active suffering. 

For when we look into the question of pain we find that there are 
two kinds of suffering. This is the first important discovery we make 
and it is from this point that we can pursue our problem and possibly 
find a new insight. These two kinds of suffering, passive and active, are 
certainly found in all wild life. For beside the death penalty exacted 
on all wild creatures if they fail to keep well, there is also a price of 
suffering exacted for every one of the vital activities. Most animals 
have to work themselves, literally, to death to get enough to live. They 
are worn out long before they have lived as long as they do live if 
their food is found for them. The social animals are no exception. A 
bee could live a whole season. As a matter of fact it lives about six 
weeks. Its wings wear out with the incessant work for the hive and 
then it is left to die. The raising of young exacts a heavy toll from all 
animals. Nor does the cost the parents pay excuse the young from even 
greater effort. Most creatures never succeed in getting out of the egg. 
Birth is the very first of every creature’s agonies. Microscopic dental 
research has discovered the scar of that struggle marked, as is the 
track of a major illness, on the teeth of all dentine animals. In the nest 
there is struggle. The weaker are pushed to the wall. Once its brothers 
have pushed it over that frontier the parent birds are utterly deaf to 
their starving chick’s cry. 

Yet there appears no way out of this agony. For if left with so much 
food that they need make no effort, all animals seem to degenerate. 
Birds lose their wings — they do not change them back into hands. 
Grazing animals lose their lower forefeet. The Wright whale, the 
most powerful animal that has ever evolved, is now so helpless, owing | 
to the fact that he simply has to swim through a thin soup of food to — 
feed himself, that a fish, the orca gladiator, one per cent of his size can 
swim into his mouth and eat out his tongue. All animals, when free 
to breed without restraint, seem to multiply until a virus plague sud- 
denly gains on them and wipes out all or nearly all the species. 

In wild life, then, not only is there suffering, but also suffering seems 
necessary to life. Unless the creature will make a painful effort to live, 
it must fall back into the clutch of destruction and death. The fish 
that will not swim against the stream must drown. 
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And yet none of us can feel, when watching creatures at the height 
of their effortful living, that life is simply a cruel trap. Nor, indeed, 
when that effort begins to fail in them — which is nearly always as soon 
as reproduction ceases —can anyone, but a sentimentalist, wish to 
delay death, since the power to reply to life’s service is gone. Can we 
then fail to see, even at animal level, two kinds of suffering, and, even 
at this dimly conscious depth, is it not already clear that pain and 
pleasure are not the two standards whereby life’s value is to be gauged? 
All through the history of living things must we not recognize another, 
a different, a completely opposed principle, a law of being that dis- 
regards the pleasure-pain principle as an utter misconception of 
life’s purpose? Indeed, before we go on to consider Man, we must ask 
a larger question: whether we have not up to the present, at least in 
the modern age, completely misapprehended the life process through 
an unconscious mistake in our premises. Increasingly it becomes 
difficult to account for any living process unless we recognize the pres- 
ence of connation, the element of striving which is the specific sign 
of the life process in contrast to the entropic character of all non-living 
processes. Indeed as Lossky has pointed out (The World as an Or- 
ganic Whole) it may well be that all life is ““ectropic”’ and is a process 
of reversing, or at least arresting, entropy. (See also Dr. J. A. V. Butler, 
“Life and the Second Law of Thermodynamics,” Nature, Aug. 3, 
1946.) If then the character of life is connation — a striving toward 
an end, even if that end be no more than stabilization — a pleasure- 
pain isan inadequate and misleading description of the process, because 
comfort and discomfort — at least here and now — do not enter in. The 
pleasure of the moment is disregarded and risk of pain undertaken in 
order to reach another state than that in which the creature finds 
itself. Probably wherever there is reproduction there is a departure 
from comfort toward the attainment of another condition in which 
enlarged experience rather than the removal of discomfort will prove 
to be the criterion of success. 

Those however who have sentimentalized over the animal have 
said that its tragedy is, that though it is true that it is thrust by the life 
of the race toward ends for which it will through its instincts sacrifice 
itself, it cannot know these ends. But as it cannot know the end, neither 
can it see the painful length of the way. It is saved from having to 
‘Jook before and after and sigh for what is not,” from counting the 
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cost and shrinking from what lies before it. It goes from moment to 
moment and the more animal psychology is studied (cf. Elliott 
Howard's Nature of a Bird’s World) the clearer it becomes that each 
crisis brings with it not only the appropriate reaction but even the 
additional access of strength and willingness to face that issue (ani- 
mal grace) . The fact seems to be that animals in their wild state — 
when domesticated their psyche has been radically altered by making it 
dependent on a human and not on the race — are not individuals but 
units of their species and that it is in the linear psyche of the entire 
species that we must look for that stream of consciousness that is striv- 
ing to a goal and which counts the cost. What we do know now without 
a doubt is that as soon as in any individual wild animal the effort of full 
activity becomes impossible, and passive suffering might begin, that 
individual is swept out of the effort-stream into oblivion. 


Ill 


Now it is clear that though this element can be recognized in animals 
— the teleological striving — yet in man alone does it become explicit. 
In man there is evident a personal choice and individual responsi- 
bility. As his chief characteristic he can choose, and his primal and 
basic choice is the construction that he decides to put upon life. Will he 
see it as a private concern out of which he is to get as much pleasure 
with as little cost as he can, or will he put meaning first and subordi- 
nate his feelings to that? Man is not fallen because he has obtained 
intense and detached consciousness. His fall is becoming self-con- 
scious, engrossed with self. (Recall Dr. Inge’s remark on Plotinus: 
“Self-consciousness is a kind of inattention.”) Then, as Eckhart has 
said, in an ever more confined shrinking, man draws himself in. First 
he falsely indentifies himself with one moment (“temporality”). Next. 
with one place (“multiplicity”) . And finally with his separate body 
(“corporeality” or sensuality) , the ultimate entropic goal of material- 
ism. This is, of course, a failure of vitality. And the symptom that man 
is so failing is that he becomes increasingly passive, failing to take the 
initiative, afraid of cost, effort and painstaking. Creative ages, we can 
see clearly, are marked by the adoption of meaning as the criterion of 
the worth of life. Hence there is great increase in profound art, philoso- 
phy and radical discovery. Decadent ages have as their sole criterion 
comfort and pleasure, the accumulation of wealth to protect that com- 
fort, and the only pursuit, amusement — amusement which means the 
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absence of the Muses because they are the names for all the creative 
interests of mankind. 
The view of life, which says that life is only to be understood teleo- 
logically, does not say that man does not suffer or that suffering is an 
illusion or even that it may not be necessary. What it does say is that 
to judge things by the pleasure-pain principle is irrelevant and is only 
attempted when men have lost the true criterion, meaning. Pain does 
exist and if man will not find out what it means and solve it in the 
meaning of the whole, then itself will become the end of existence — 
as the thing to be avoided at any cost. What has been called “the 
hedonistic paradox” is the facing of the fact that the way to find happi- 
ness is not to seek it but to find that it has come of itself as a by-product 
of striving for ends and meanings greater than individual happiness. 
So too with pain. To strive to avoid it is to set up against oneself un- 
consciously the infinite growth in hypersensitiveness. So luxuries are 
always turning themselves into necessities. he way to escape pain is 
neither to attempt to soothe it away with comforts nor with analgesics. 
A life without feeling is hated by the life within us more than keen 
pain. The way out from pain is not by escape and rest but by effort. 
~~ So we come back to the two aspects of pain. They will remain fatally 
confused as long as we think of pain-pleasure as the meaning of life, 
instead, were that true, as the proof that life has no meaning. There 
is, no doubt, the possibility of passive pain, indeed the certainty, unless 
we will do what we should about it. For man is free to choose passive 
pain if he will and to prolong it in a way that an animal mercifully 
cannot. As we have seen, the time which an animal is permitted to stay 
in passive pain is only so long as it may pause and summon all its 
powers to see whether it can recover, return to the attack, regain the 
power of positive effort. Even while it is doing that it is not truly pas- 
sive and therefore is not suffering in the deep, frustrant and tragic 
sense of that word. Man, because he has become individualized, and so 
can at decadent times identify himself with his body, tries to prolong 
the state of passive suffering because he does not wish to recover the 
power of active effort and painstaking expression. Having wanted only 
comfort, pleasure and sensual ease, when these are over he can only 
keep on retreating from pain, hoping in the dregs to find clean drink. 
He is skulking where the chances of recovery are least, living in pain 
where he can never throw it off. This is the tragedy of a vast part of 
human invalidism. 
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IV 


We must then distinguish with the utmost sharpness two things 
which our sensualism and defeatism, our refusal to own that meaning 
is the secret of life, have made us confuse and take as one. To do that 
we must borrow two words from the Greek. The low sensual suffering 
is rightly called Patheia, and with that word goes for us its various 
senses of decay, collapse and failure, infection and defeat. But there is 
its opposite pole — the other word for the other kind of pain. That is 
Agonia —a word taken from the wrestling match, its primary meaning. 
No doubt when a man is wrestling, striving to win a race, climbing a 
peak at the very limit of breath and muscle endurance, he is in pain. 
His face shows it, contorted as the woman’s face in childbirth. But to 
tell him that he is in pain is irrelevant — indeed he is probably unaware 
of it. For supreme effort banishes that kind of self-conscious introspec- 
tive shrinking sensitiveness. The same, too, is true of things of the 
mind, mental effort. The eighteenth century’s highest praise for the 
supreme workmanship of the time, and the master that produced it, 
was that it showed its maker to be “‘a very painful man.” This certainly 
did not mean that he was a man always full of aches and pains but that 
he was one who could take any amount of pains and was never content 
until he had. It might look exhausting to the onlooker but to the 
worker what engrossment, what absorbed delight. So Carlyle could 
rightly say that genius is the infinite capacity for taking pains. Such- 
indeed that supreme artist Michelangelo proved himself to be when 
he came down from the Sistine roof with crippled back and boots that 
stuck to the flesh. 

Nor is patience itself a passive word. It can be the supreme activity. 
The word “suffer” in English is a strong word. For when we say, “Suf- 
fer this man to do something he desires” we mean that we ask the 
stronger of the two, one who has spare self-control and masterly pa- 
tience, out of his excess of such strength to allow a weaker, less-con- 
trolled creature, the tolerance, the time and the room in which he may 
through that generosity, display himself and “give way.” To grant 
suffrage is for the strong who have power to be so strong that they will 
permit others to express themselves. Passion; too, is a strong word, in 
the light of what suffering and passion are endured for. We use passion 
for the strongest feeling an ordinary young healthy person can feel, 
the feeling that will take him out of himself, make him want to give 
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his life for one who is physically weaker than he, will make him feel 
unworthy of this other creature and which will impose on him a series 
of animal denials, from putting him off his food when he is first in love 
right on to the life of long self-denial to give happiness to his family. 
Right up to the supreme Symbol of Sacrifice, the act is called The Pas- 
sion, for though there is in it supreme suffering, the suffering is wholly 
transmuted by the purpose for which it is being undergone — “Who 
for the joy that was set before him, endured the Cross, despising the 
shame.” 


Vv 


We must not then think of suffering as something that can be treated 
as a materialistic concept. After all, on the grounds of true and valid 
materialism, there can be no such thing as suffering — it is purely sub- 
jective, private, personal. It is possible to see another body writhe; not 
one tang of its suffering is felt a millimeter from the surface of its skin. 
There is no material proof of pain, only of some of the correlates which 
at times seem to accompany it. Suffering as we may have it — the nega- 
tive pole round which and its complement, pleasure, all life then re- 
volves in the vicious circle — this is not the normal experience of life or 
mankind. Indeed this picture of things only appears in those short 
phases when a society is going to pieces because it has lost all true sense 
of meaning and values and the real worth of living. Whenever there is 
meaning then men know that suffering does exist but that its quality 
depends entirely on how it is taken. If one has vitality and one’s group 
has the sense to know what meaning is, then all that is asked of any- 
thing pleasurable or painful is whether it will lead to meaning. Once 
we have discovered that it makes for meaning, ‘“‘makes sense,” results 
in ever fuller understanding, in purpose and design, then creative 
effort is roused. Then, however much the worker suffers, suffering be- 
comes something that only matters as a gauge to the further capacity 
the sufferer has in him to give. The actual physical pain 1s transformed 
into a power of stimulant allowing the agonist to release more effort. 
And at the end, when he is at full capacity and feels that he has released 
his full effort, he is then above pain. Indeed we know asa physiological 
fact that he has won complete freedom from the pain. It is not that the 
pain is not present in the nerve impulses transmitting it, but that it 
cannot be registered by the consciousness through which alone it could 
become real. This is because with total attention, total interest in a 
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goal and end, no more room is left in the field of consciousness to notice 
what is going on short of that goal. The complete anaesthesia of hyp- 
nosis is nothing more than a striking example of how when attention 
can be completely commanded there is no room left in consciousness 
for any general feeling or any intruded impulse of pain. The entire 
capacity for feeling has been mobilized and transferred toward the 
object of supreme attainment. 

Such is the state which everyone, which humanity at large, might 
attain if only it chose. But the choice means giving up the pleasure 
pain-principle as the director and explanation of human behavior | 
and putting in its stead the doctrine of meaning. Those who have 
found the meaning of the whole and so live that that meaning may be 
the sole purpose of their lives, they are headed for this release. ‘They 
are not trying to avoid pain. But one of the other “things that are 
added” when the Kingdom of Heaven is put first and made dominant 
in a man’s life, is freedom from pain, as the world knows it and dreads 
it and by its dread enlarges it. 


AMSTERDAM, 1948 
By JOHN C. BENNETT 


HE World Council of Churches will hold its first Assembly 

in the summer of 1948 in Amsterdam. This great world meet- 

ing will be the occasion on which the World Council will 
come into existence in the full sense, for it is still technically “in the 
process of formation.” This first Assembly will have two aspects. On 
the one hand it will be a business meeting and constitutional conven- 
tion of the World Council of Churches. On the other hand it will be 
a world conference called to consider the most urgent problems of 
Christian faith and life. 


I 


The Assembly will be in the succession of the ecumenical confer- 
ences— Stockholm and Lausanne, Oxford and Edinburgh — which 
have been the chief landmarks in the history of the ecumenical move- 
ment.* It will be a more representative and official gathering than any 
of its predecessors. It is planned that during the twelve days of the as- 
sembly approximately half of the time will be devoted to the business 
of the World Council, to matters of policy, and that the other half will 
be used in the discussion of the major theme of the assembly, Man's 
Disorder and God’s Design. 


II 


This theme, Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, may require some 
explanation. It proved to be difficult to find the word to express exactly 
what was intended in the second half of the title. “Design” was chosen 
finally with some misgiving but with the understanding that it would 
be interpreted in the literature of the World Council to include both 
the idea of God’s purpose to be realized and the idea of the pattern of 
what God has already done in creation and redemption. There les 

* The conferences of the International Missionary Council at Jerusalem and Madras have 
been a part of the same ecumenical stream. They have enormously enriched the thought and 
experience of the Churches and, in particular, they have brought the Churches of East and West 
together. The International Missionary Council which they represent still remains for the most 


part independent of the World Council of Churches, and so I have not included Jerusalem 
and Madras with the other conferences. If one considers real influence rather than institutions, 


all belong together. 
LOO 
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back of this word that is, perhaps, a little commonplace, the faith that 
has guided Christians in Europe during these last bitter years, the faith 
that already in human history the redemptive acts of God in Jesus 
Christ have created a new situation, that Christianity is not merely 
ideal or promise but that it is also witness to a reality that is present in 
human history. The power of God in human life was released in a new 
way by the life and death and resurrection of Christ. The Christian 
Church has mediated this redemptive power of God and it is called to 
become more fully a manifestation of it. The contradictions between 
the actual life of the Church as an institution and God’s intention for 
it constitute a large part of the problem with which the Assembly must 
deal. ‘The design of God is seen by faith in the moral order of the world 
that sets limits to man’s way. The design of God is reflected in the 
struggles of men for economic justice and political freedom and world 
order. So, this theme of the Assembly is intended to be broad enough 
to cover both the major affirmations and the major perplexities of the 
contemporary Church. 

‘This general theme has been divided into four sub-topics for the 
sake of discussion and a section of the Assembly will deal with each of 
them. They are as follows: 


1. ‘The Universal Church in God’s Design 
2. God’s Design and Man’s Witness 

3. The Church and the Disorder of Society 
4. ‘The Church and International Affairs. 


The first two topics are less clear than those that follow. The first will 
have to do with the nature and function of the Church quite broadly 
but the keynote of the whole discussion is best formulated in a sentence 
written for the preparatory studies: “Our first task in thinking of the 
Church is to learn to hold together the fulness of its paradox; to realize 
equally acutely the glorious destiny which the Church has in the will 
of God and the shameful performance which it makes not only, nor 
chiefly, in the eyes of men but in the eyes of God.” Radical self-criti- 
cism of the Church combined with faith in the Church as a real em- 
bodiment of God’s design—the dual attitude underlies all of the 
preparation for the Assembly. 

The second of these subjects is the equivalent of Christian evangel- 
ism. Evangelism is effort of Christians to communicate to others the 
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truth of the Gospel, to win them to Christian faith, to bring them 
within the fellowship of the Christian Church. It is assumed by those 
responsible for the discussion of this subject at the Assembly that “most 
of the traditional methods of evangelism are now bankrupt.” But it is 
also assumed by them that it is a Christian obligation to confront men 
everywhere with both the judgment and the good news of the Gospel 
and that today multitudes in East and West are dissatisfied with alter- 
native faiths and can be won by a relevant interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. 

The third and fourth topics are separated only as a matter of con- 
venience since there is today such great urgency about the interna- 
tional problem and since a World Council of Churches is in a special 
position to deal with it. Together they both gather up the profound 
concern for social institutions which has been central in the ecumeni- 
cal movement and which has come to have as great a place in the life 
of the churches of Europe as it has long had in the churches of America. 
It is hoped that the Assembly will give to the churches fresh guidance 
for the fateful decisions that have been forced upon humanity in the 
post-war world. 

Ill 


The preparation for the Assembly is organized around four commis- 
sions which have been created by the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council. For the first three subjects there will be a commission 
of thirty members in each case. The commission that will function in 
connection with the fourth subject, the Church and International 
Affairs, will be the permanent commission appointed by the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council to deal 
with international affairs. 

The officers of the commissions are: 


Commission I Chairman: Bishop Gustaf Aulen 
Secretary: Rev. Oliver ‘Tomkins 
Commission II Chairman: Professor Hendrick Kraemer 
Secretary: The Rt. Rev. Stephen Neill 
Commission III Chairman: Professor Reinhold Niebuhr 
Secretary: Rev. Nils Ehrenstrom 
Commission IV Chairman: Baron Van Asbeck 
Director: Mr. Kenneth Grubb 
Co-director: Professor O. Frederick Nolde 
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‘These commissions will meet twice before the Assembly, once dur- 
ing the last week of June, 1947, and again during the week immediately 
preceding the Assembly. ‘They will bring to the Assembly draft reports 
that will be the basis for discussion. 

‘These commissions will be responsible for the editing of four vol- 
umes, one on each of the Assembly subjects. The preparation of these 
volumes will be the means of enlisting the help of hundreds and even 
thousands of Christian thinkers and leaders in all countries and in all 
branches of the Church that are connected in any way with the World 
Council. Each volume will have from ten to fifteen authors but the 
chapters will in some cases be written on the basis of memoranda pre- 
pared in various countries and in all cases the chapters will be sub- 
jected to the widest possible criticism before publication. In the 
United States there is a committee appointed by the American Com- 
mittee for the World Council of Churches which is supervising the 
American participation in this project. The plans of this committee 
call for the enlisting of at least two hundred critics of the various chap- 
ters. ‘he chairman of the American committee is Professor Clarence 
T’. Craig and its executive secretary is the Rev. Robert S. Bilheimer. 
A similar procedure is planned in other countries, but perhaps the 
most elaborate plans of all have been projected for Germany. Two 
German churchmen, Dr. Hans Schoenfeld and Pastor Wilhelm Menn, 
working under the Council of the German Churches, are supervising 
the German preparation. The difficulties of communication in Ger- 
many can only be overcome by the most careful planning but there is a 
special importance in using this opportunity to bring German church- 
men out of their isolation. 

In addition to these four international volumes several nations are 
planning national volumes. In the case of the Scandinavian countries 
there will be one volume for Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland. 
The Germans are concentrating on a national volume. In America it 
is planned to bring out a special edition of the Interseminary Series 
containing in one volume a selection of the chapters most suitable for 
publication abroad. These national volumes on the subjects for the 
Assembly will help to increase the participation in each nation and 
they will provide a medium for exchange of thought between nations 


as they will be translated and published in as many countries as possi- 
ble. 
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All of this work of preparation can be looked upon as in some re- 
spects an end in itself. Already in the case of earlier ecumenical confer- 
ences, perhaps especially in the case of Oxford, the preparation proved 
to be most valuable as a project of co-operative thinking as between 
churchmen who had usually been separated by ecclesiastical, national 
and cultural barriers. The habit of co-operative thinking that has been 

established is one of the best results of the ecumenical movement; for 

today there is more mutual understanding and even a broader con- 
sensus in the Church than at any time since the Reformation. ‘The fact 
that such a process as this is carried on in preparation for the Assembly 
gives stimulus to it and the process will provide for the Assembly the 
kind of background that it needs if it is to illumine the problems of 
the Christian life in the immediate situation and if it is to give a sound 
lead for the next years to the World Council of Churches. 


AN OFFERING OF PRAYER INVOKING 
DIVINE GUIDANCE UPON THE NATION 


On the Occasion of the Convening of the Eightieth Congress of the 
United States of America 


ourselves as with thine eyes: nations eying each other with 

suspicion and dread; classes and parties and racial groups in the 
same nation striving for supremacies not ordained by thee, driven by 
panic fears and prideful ambitions unbecoming in followers of thy Son 
who took our nature upon him to set us free. Give us, we pray thee, 
such honesty that as we ponder these things we may feel in our hearts 
that contrition without which no man can enter the door that leads to 
new ways, higher loyalties and finer endeavor. O Thou, who hast 
taught us that repentance must come before reformation, and sorrow 
before renewal, send we pray thee, the Spirit of thy Son into our hearts 
that we may with sincerity pray together: 


Be O Father, this thy broken family, and help us to see 


O God, we have offended against thy holy laws. We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done. Have mercy upon us, and 
forgive us our sins both secret and open. Raise us to new life. Confirm 
and strengthen us in all goodness, and make us able and worthy to 
receive thy promise of eternal life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Let us lift up to God, and lay before him the sorrows and needs of the 
men and women and children who inhabit his earth, not desiring 
better things for ourselves than for our neighbors, not wishing for our 
own Nation a security and a peace that would deny these benefits to 
other nations; but asking that God’s will be done in and through us, 
and in and through others. In humility, and in the Spirit of brother- 
hood. Amen. 


From a Service of Worship on January 3, 1947, in the Church of the 
Reformation, sponsored by The Washington Federation of Churches, 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE EQCUMENICAL ADVANCE OF A 
DECADE 


WHAT OF THE SEVENTEEN “NEXT STEPS” PROPOSED 
BY ‘THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCES OF 1937? 


By JOHN R. MOTT 


(Sie si to popular impression, the past ten years have 


been characterized by a most remarkable drawing together 

of the Christian forces. ‘The most widely prevailing view 
has been quite the opposite. In support of this depressing opinion 
we are reminded that this decade has included the Second World War, 
involving with it the most startling manifestation of divisive influences 
the world over. But, notwithstanding this tragic fact, these ten years 
have witnessed an unparalleled unification in actual fellowship, in 
authoritative consultation, and in the most highly significant con- 
certed action on the part of Christians that the world has ever known. 

These ten years began with the holding of the Oxford Conference 
on the Life and Work of the Churches and of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence on the Faith and Order of the Churches — the two best planned, 
most representative and most realistic and constructive ecumenical 
consultations of modern times. These gatherings were soon followed 
by the most marvelous assembly of the Older and Younger Churches 
at Madras, India, where there came together in a genuinely creative 
unity, and on a parity as to representation and participation, the 
Churches of the countries which send missionaries and those which 
receive the missionaries; and by the most promising World Youth 
Conference at Amsterdam which fused together in vision, plan and 
sacrificial devotion the leaders of a generation destined to meet the 
demands of the most exacting period in history. 

Imagine the convulsion, the chaos and the confusion of the war pe- 
riod without these far-sighted, resourceful and truly creative gather- 
_ ings of Christians. All this made possible something unparalleled and 
very reassuring. I refer not so much to the Christlike ministries which 
to such a wonderful extent have characterized the philanthropies of 
the recent war-period, but to the almost unbelievable way in which 
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Christian leaders the world over have, in this impossible period, main- 
tained contacts, and then so promptly resumed united action. Not to 
refer to the countless meetings of groups of Christian leaders in indi- 
vidual countries and wider areas, particular attention should be called 
to the series of world-wide consultations held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in February-March, 1946. At this time were held meetings of the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the International Missionary Council, the 
Joint Committee of these two bodies to deal with the relation of the 
Younger Churches to the World Council, the informal yet representa- 
tive gathering of leaders of Christian Student Movements, the World 
Consultation of the Young Men’s Christian Associations from all con- 
tinents of the world. These were followed in the summer months by 
another series of conferences held in England of leaders of most of 
these and of other bodies. In all the history of ecumenical inquiry and 
action there has been nothing comparable. 

Near the close of the Edinburgh Conference in the summer of 1937 
a large and representative committee over which I had the responsi- 
bility of presiding, after several prolonged sessions, brought before the 
whole Conference a comprehensive, forward-looking, practical report 
on “What Can We Do To Move Toward the Unity We Should Seek?” 
After discussion and a few minor amendments the entire report was 
adopted. (Edinburgh Report, chapter vi (v).) 

Obviously not every line of future advance could be foreseen. The 
suggestions of the report themselves did not pretend to be of equal 
significance. Progress in all of them at an equal pace was not to be ex- 
pected. Nevertheless the seventeen points of this report have consti- 
tuted a practical charter for much of the progress which has since been 
achieved. It will be advantageous to recapitulate the seventeen points 
of this report in order to note the lines along which progress has been 
achieved and to call attention to points needing further emphasis. 


1. Need of Wider Knowledge. In view of the admitted fact that a principal 
hindrance to Christian and Church unity is the widely prevailing ignorance, 
apathy and inertia on the whole subject of unity, we earnestly advocate the 
launching and conduct in various communions of an adequate educational 
program. ‘I’o this end simple, and also more elaborate, outlines of study of 
interesting and relevant aspects of the Christian Union Movement should be 
prepared and introduced. 


This recommendation has been taken to heart not only by the of- 
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ficers of the Provisional Committee of the World Council, but also by 
hundreds of the delegates of Oxford and Edinburgh. As a result many 
outlines and pamphlets and extensive volumes, affording necessary 
information and guidance, have been issued in different fields and 
languages. Rather than refer to many of these works, particular at- 
tention is called to the “Preliminary Working Bibliography’ of 
H. Paul Douglass, and the more extensive work, “An Ecumenical 
Bibliography” by Paul G. Macy (American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches, 1946). ‘These guides alone have proved them- 
selves invaluable, and go far to explain the rapidly widening interest. 
Edinburgh also approved the proposal that an authoritative, Christian, 
ecumenical review should be undertaken. ‘This need has been largely 
met by CHRISTENDOM, to the prophetic and statesmanlike conduct of 
which the ecumenical cause is so deeply indebted. ‘The “International 
Christian Press and Information Service” and the ‘Federal Council 
Bulletin” reflect important current developments. Attention should 
also be called to the fact that the projected ecumenical journal, Koino- 
nia, under the editorship of Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, is announced to 
appear in the coming autumn. 


2. Theological Education. It is to be desired that theological colleges, faculties 
or seminaries should make provision in the curriculum for instruction of the 
future ministry in all that pertains to the drawing together of the various 
Christian communions, with special reference to the more significant develop- 
ments and plans of present-day ecumenical movements. The chairs dealing 
with doctrine should include instruction in the doctrines and life not only of the 
Church to which each institution is attached, but also of other communions. 
Chairs of Church history, liturgics, symbolics and missions should deal with the 
history and work of all branches of Christendom. . . . ‘The valuable work of the 
Ecumenical Seminary in Geneva will be found suggestive. 


It is most encouraging to learn that not a few of the theological 
seminaries and colleges in America and Europe have given heed to 
this action, and have become centers of ecumenicity in a sense and to a 
degree not known before. While few seminaries have followed the 
radical lead of Princeton in establishing a chair of ecumenics, the 
Church and church relationships have come into the focus of theologi- 
cal thinking as never before in America. ‘The term “ecumenical the- 
ology’ has come into vogue to express this general orientation. More- 
over the related theological disciplines have become increasingly im- 
bued with the same spirit. Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette’s monumental 
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History of the Expansion of Christianity, for example, is definitely ecu- 
menical history, both implicitly and explicitly. 

In some cases the heightened ecumenical emphasis has been due to 
agitation on the part of the students. In other cases the development 
can be traced to discussions at interseminary conferences, and to visits 
by representatives of other seminaries or of the Student Movement. 

3. Cultivation of the Spirit of Unity. The spreading of the spirit of Christian 
ecumenical fellowship needs not only the conscious communication of knowledge 
and ideas, but the fostering of such attitudes and spiritual experiences as will 
lead to the desire for unity. While this is true of old and young alike, it is pecu- 
liarly desirable that in the processes of Christian education this principle shall 
be borne in mind. 

The main processes of Christian education are decentralized. Ac- 
cordingly no comprehensive record can be offered of the many experi- 
ments in leading children into ecumenical experiences through the 
sharing of projects with children of other communions, visits to one 
anothers’ churches, and the like. Thrillingly interesting examples 
could be cited. Official makers of religious educational plans and 
materials, however, have been slow to bring ecumenicity as such into 
the formal curricula. The recent appointment to its staff by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education of the Rev. Paul G. Macy, 
Mid-western Secretary of the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches, initiates a formal liaison between the ecumenical 
movement and the chief American source of religious educational 
ideals and methods. His work should promptly register in the Inter- 
national Council’s leadership. 

4. Research Groups. The plan followed in Holland, France and Australia, 
and also in other countries of forming societies of theologians and other scholars 
for more profound study and research in the problems of ecumenism might well 
be followed in other countries. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times has been the multi- 
plication of small groups interested in unity in different theological 
institutions, and in connection with the program of the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement to foster such studies and discussions. The several 
Continuation Commissions set up by the Life and Work and Faith and 
Order movements were designed as the chief agencies for carrying for- 
ward these studies on a world scale. Despite war-time interruptions 
their work has been fairly prolific of results and is now proceeding at 
quickened pace with the re-establishment of international communi- 
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cations since the war. The preparatory studies now under way for the 
first full meeting of the World Council Assembly will complete the 
implementing of these suggestions. Particular attention should be 
called to the volume, The Nature of the Church —a “Report of the 
American ‘Theological Committee of the Continuation Committee of 
the World Conference on Faith and Order.” This represents the work, 
stretching over several years, of a company of about a score of theologi- 
ans from some sixteen denominations. 


5. Special Times of Prayer. The practice in some countries, for example, 
Norway, of setting apart one Sunday each year for special prayer for the ecu- 
menical movement, is worthy of wide observance. 


Following 1920 the world-wide observance of the eight days before 
Pentecost (Whitsunday) as a special time of prayer for the unity of 
Christ’s Church had been fostered by the Faith and Order Movement. 
This period was later recognized by the American Committee for the 
World Council. Subsequently, however, the Continuation Committee 
of Faith and Order changed the period of annual prayer for Christian 
unity to the octave, January 18—25,, a period already observed by a nota- 
ble Roman Catholic movement under Abbe Couturier; so that Catho- 
lic and Protestant prayers might be more immediately intermingled. 
_ This new season has never ‘‘caught on” in the United States, partly 
because the January date conflicts with a traditional week of prayer 
(still somewhat widely observed) as well as with the World Day of 
Prayer increasingly observed, particularly by American church 
women. This latter observance has taken on definitely ecumenical 
meaning. Meanwhile another special day in the early Fall, World-wide 
Communion Sunday, originated by the Federal Council of Churches, 
has gained great and enlarging popularity and links multitudes of 
Christians in the consciously simultaneous celebration of the Holy 
Communion. America’s response then, to the Edinburgh suggestion, 
has resulted not in scarcity but in an embarrassing variety of oppor- 
tunities. 

For several years Bishop Gwynne of Egypt has brought together 
each year leaders and members of the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches for united intercession and spiritual fellowship. ‘This has 
had a very far-reaching influence on other communions and countries 
as well as those immediately concerned. Attention should also be 
called to the practice of Pastor Wilfred Monod of France that in cele- 
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brating the Holy Communion the minister should use words in prayer 
or in preaching which will help worshippers to identify themselves 
with the whole Christian fellowship in the act of communion. 


6. Mutual Church Aid. The practice of the early Christian Church which is 
being followed so helpfully today is not only an expression of the spirit of Christ 
but also an invaluable means of fostering ecumenical education and fellow- 
ship. 


‘The vast devastation wrought by war has required the ecumenical 
movement to put unanticipated stress on this phase of its ministries. 
Relief and rehabilitation have become a very conspicuous and de- 
manding activity of the World Council during the period of its forma- 
tion. The wide and helpful activities of its Department of Recon- 
struction and Interchurch Aid, under the wise leadership of the Rt. 
Rev. J. Hutchison Cockburn, abounds in moving evidences of the 
drawing together of the Christians of different names and systems. Suf- 
fering and privation have thrown the Churches together in ways no 
one could have foreseen. As a result, many men are rediscovering the 
way to the Church. 


7. Spiritual Preparation. A precursor to many very significant Church union ~ 
movements has been prolonged and pronouncedly spiritual preparation, in- 
cluding united movements for prayer, and joint participation in such Christian 
tasks as evangelism and meeting great moral and social needs. 


Conspicuous examples of spiritual preparation for unity are the 
wonderful “Kingdom of God Movement” under the leadership of 
Dr. Kagawa in Japan, the ‘Five Year Movement” in China, dif- 
ferent stages of the “Mass Movement” in India, notably those under 
the direction of Bishop Azariah, the current campaign of evangelism 
among the intelligentsia of Latin America under the inspiring direc- 
tion of Dr. George Howard, and the unbroken series of evangelistic 
campaigns among the students of all parts of the world under the guid- 
ance of leaders of the Christian Student Movement. In the United 
States a long series of extensive preaching missions, in which Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones was the leading figure, have continuously linked the 
message of evangelism and of unity — so that either interest has rein- 
forced the other. All these and countless other Christward movements 
afford not only the demonstration but also have been the means of 
generating the spirit of unity and of creating a temper which finds a 
continuance of divisive manifestations intolerable. 
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8. Principles of Co-operation. It is widely recognized that sound policies of 
co-operation in all spheres of Christian action have done much to facilitate 
the drawing together of the Christian Churches. Such co-operation between 
Christian bodies, if it is to be truly effective, must have regard to certain 
guiding principles and governing considerations drawn from experience. Among 
these, attention is called to the following: 

(1) In determining the sphere of co-operation due regard is paid to the objects 
to be achieved, namely: 

(a) to meet real and recognized need; 

(b) to obviate conflict and unnecessary waste; 

(c) to accomplish important results which cannot be secured as well, if at 
all, by the co-operative agencies working separately. 

(2) At the very beginning of the undertaking the various bodies joining in the 
co-operative arrangement enter into an understanding as to objectives, scope, 
direction, assignment of responsibilities, support and all else vital to the success 
of the undertaking, and this understanding is set forth with clarity in writing. 

(3) The co-operative agency possesses only such power as the co-operating 
bodies confer upon it. 

(4) The plan of organization is made as simple as is compatible with achieving 
the desired results. 

(5) Everything is done openly and in consultation. 

(6) There is a sincere determination to understand the viewpoints and the 
distinctive characteristics of the different units, and willingness to accept what 
others have to give. 

(7) Wherever co-operation is undertaken it is carried through so thoroughly as 
to create the confidence on which further developments must depend. 

(8) No large venture of co-operation can proceed to high success without 
adequate financial resources, but it is believed that those will be forthcoming if 
the other conditions here emphasized are met. 

(9) The leaders are on their guard lest in their own lives there be manifested 
or tolerated those things which tend to destroy co-operation or to make im- 

possible true Christian unity; for example, ignorance and prejudice, hazy 
thinking and vague statements, selfish ambition and jealousy, suspicion and 
lack of frankness, intriguing and disloyalty. : 

(10) The prime consideration to be borne constantly in mind by all engaged 
in the work of co-operation is that of rendering Christlike service. First and last 
in point of importance is the recognition of the Lordship of Jesus Christ, and the 
conviction that He Himself wills co-operation and unity. 


These principles represented the evolution of the author’s experi- 
ences in co-operation up to the date of the Edinburgh Conference and 
have only been confirmed by those of the past decade. 

Interchurch organization for co-operative Christian activities has 
signally advanced during that period, both as to number of agencies, 
scope of activities and adequacy of support. Examples are the rapidly 
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multiplying state and city Councils of Churches in the United States, 
the British and Canadian Councils of Churches, and many others. Of 
equal significance has been the steady clarification of principles and 
the translation of the lessons of experience into a working philosophy 
of the movement along the lines of the Edinburgh suggestions. In 
1940, for example, the Federal Council of Churches reviewed its work 
through an Appraisal Commission in the light of basic principles. 
More recently the Foreign Missions Conference undertook extensive 
reorganization in the light of its own evolution. Penetrating investi- 
gations have been made by the Association of Council Secretaries into 
the philosophy and implications of the Church Federation movement 
with the result that it is being given an increasingly definite ecumeni- 
cal interpretation. In brief, the decade has been exceedingly fruitful in 
the thoughtful exploration of the principles of co-operation. 


g. Fellowships of Unity. Springing up in different parts of the world are fellow- 
ships of unity which are exerting an influence out of all proportion to their 
number. 


The Association of Unity launched by Dr. Peter Ainslie of Balti- 
more, and fostered by him so effectively during the closing years of his 
life, was a convincing object lesson. Another good example is Friends 
of Reunion in Great Britain. An older body which has had a great 
influence is the Anglican and Eastern Churches Association. It has 
done much to weave together in understanding and mutual helpful- 
ness the Anglican and Eastern Orthodox bodies. . 

With these examples in mind the Edinburgh Report went on to 
recommend the appointment of a commission to study liturgical ques- 
tions. Owing to the war the international Commission on Ways of . 
Worship, set up by its Faith and Order movement in response to this 
recommendation, is only now getting under way. Its fruits are yet to 
appear. ) 

Meanwhile the objectives sought have been measurably secured in 
other ways. For example, while primarily an agency of financial sup- 
port, the American ‘Friends of the World Council” have served as 
an instrument in the spread, not only of ecumenical interest, but of the 
sense of fellowship and solidarity. 


10. Regional Conferences. We believe the time has come when in our various 
countries there should be held regional conferences similar to those held at 
Oxford and Edinburgh. In certain of the larger countries there might well be 
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held in different areas a series of more intimate consultations or retreats of 
Church leaders or specialized groups. 


One of the best examples in recent years was the conference held in 
Toronto in June, 1941, and attended by large and representative com- 
panies of delegates from all the Protestant communions of Canada and 
the United States. It was one of the best planned and conducted gather- 
_ings of its kind. A very helpful series of Conferences with the same 
ecumenical objective have been those held annually for the past eight 
years under the auspices of the College of Preachers at the Washington 
Cathedral. ‘The number of such creative gatherings happily bids fair 
to multiply during the years right before us on both sides of the At- 
lantic and of the Pacific. 


11. Youth Movements. A most reassuring feature of the ecumenical movement 
is the growing keen interest in the subject being manifested by the Student 
Christian Movement and other Christian Youth organizations, denominational 
and interdenominational. 


Among the progressive further developments in this line particular 
attention should be called to the Interseminary Movement in the 
United States. In many ways it is the most extensive, the best organized, 
the most far-sighted and helpful of the various movements serving the 
theological seminaries and colleges. It is doing more than any other 
agency or influence to raise up an ecumenically-minded ministry. Its 
system of cultivation, of study and of propaganda is worthy of high 
praise and should be commended to the Student Movements of other 
lands. The culmination of the forward-looking program of the Amerti- 
can movement will be its continent-wide Conference to be held at 
Miami University, Ohio, in the coming June. 

On the international scale, ecumenicity will also be greatly fur- 
thered by the World Youth Conference in Norway next summer. It is 
expected that that gathering will assemble some 1,300 youth delegates 
and leaders. The announced objects are to rediscover together that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to rebuild our fellowship in Christ, to face the 
situation in the world, to find the job we have to do, and to plan the 
strategy of our campaign. The new generation will thus enter into the 
wonderful heritage of Amsterdam, 1939. 


12. Increase of Intercourse. Notwithstanding the upheaval and dis- 
locations throughout literally the entire world since Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, 1937, this decade as we have seen has witnessed an unprece- 
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dented interchange of pulpits, multiplication of interdenominational 
conferences and consultations, and programs of united action. Inter- 
communion on the part of different Churches in all parts of the world 
subject to proper understanding and regulation has been widely en- 
couraged. Evidence thus multiplies that the following statement unan- 
imously adopted at Edinburgh still commands wide acceptance: 

Where occasional communion is admitted in the practice of a Church but is 
not formally recognized by its law, it is desirable that, where principles permit, 
this apparent incongruity should be removed as soon as possible in order to 
avoid misunderstanding, both on the part of the recipient and of members of the 
communion extending the invitation. Where hesitancy still remains because of 
this ambiguity or for any reason, the communicants of one church, whether 
ministers or laymen, should be encouraged to be saddened by every hindrance 
to the fellowship of full communion with all sincere disciples of our Lord. 

No general advance toward formal intercommunion among the 
Christian churches can be credited to the past decade. ‘The American 
Commission on Inter-communion of the Faith and Order Movement 
explored the difficulties and inhibitions, but could suggest no present 
solution. Preparations for the Oslo Youth Conference and for the As- 
sembly of the. World Council of 1948 are regretfully falling in with 
this negative conclusion. 

However, within the drastic limitations which are felt to make gen- 
eral sacramental intercommunion still impossible, much advance has 
been registered in sympathetic understanding of different ways of wor- 
ship. In America and elsewhere very numerous ecumenical services of 
worship have been held and participated in by many denominations as 
witness to Christian unity in faith and life. Especially noteworthy has 
been the continuous study of ways of worship by a committee of the 
Council of Church Women of Rochester, New York. Meeting from 
year to year in different churches, their group has prepared itself, by 
careful study of the usage of each, for understanding and devout par- 
ticipation in a type of service previously unfamiliar. It is not too much 
to say that in all phases of non-sacramental common worship the 
churches have drawn much closer in ecumenical appreciation and 
experience. 

13. Plans for Church Union. It is recommended that communions represented 
at the present conference should consider the desirability of setting up effective 
standing commissions for the study of the ecumenical questions, for fostering 


mutually helpful relations with other communions, and for conducting conver- 
sations with other communions leading toward church union. 
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It is highly desirable, in countries where conditions are favorable and the time 
seems ripe, that those communions which already enjoy a considerable measure 
of mutual understanding, fellowship and co-operation should proceed without 
undue delay to the stage of official negotiations, or at least of conversations, and 
in particular should produce, as soon as may be, a preliminary or provisional 
draft scheme of union for submission to their constituencies. 


In this connection attention is called to the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding between the Evangelical and Reformed and the Congrega- 
tional Christian denominations, and between the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians in the United States; likewise between various Canadian 
and Australian Churches. Moreover, in several of the foreign mission 
fields, notably India, China, Japan, the Pacific Islands, similar negotia- 
tions are in progress. 

One of the most significant recent developments with respect to 
Christian unity has been the appeal to the Federal Council of Churches 
in America to convene a conference of representatives of American 
Churches to consider the possibility of “immediate closer unity” 
among such bodies as are willing to participate in discussions and in 
such subsequent action as may be indicated. It is believed that the wide 
consultation thus initiated will do much to facilitate Church union, 
and the cause of Christian unity in general. 

14. Needs of Special Areas. In certain regions circumstances make a special 
demand on the churches for co-operative action. One type of problem is presented 
by areas where there has been a sudden marked increase in population, or where 
there have been created entirely new communities through the operation of re- 
housing schemes. This calls for united action on the part of different churches, 
and the absence of such action is likely to lead to bitterness, strife and wasted 
effort. To deal with such situations it is suggested that the churches, where their 
principles permit, should set up permanent comity or international commissions 
to review, recommend and guide the location of new churches. Such a plan will 
avoid the danger of congregations being created which have a local unity, but 
are cut off from the contacts and resources afforded by membership in a wider 
communion. Similar action may be possible in the numerous centers where, 


owing to a decrease of population, more churches exist than the populations 
need or can support. There are other problems presented in other areas which 


are susceptible of similar treatment. 


“Comity” in the sense indicated above has proved a matter of espe- 
cial concern to the American churches during this decade. ‘The need of 
common action was greatly exaggerated by the unprecedented war- 
time movements of population, and experience in war-time co-opera- 
tion in ministries to temporary communities has intensified the de- 
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mand for a more permanent corporate and community-wide approach 
to the Church’s local task through inter-church planning and strategy. 
A Committee to Restudy Comity was set up by the Federal Council and 
Home Missions Council and reported extensively in 1942. A new and 
augmented study intended to carry joint planning still further is now 
under way; also an authoritative and objective reappraisal of com- 
munity churches throughout the United States. 


15. Territorial and Ecumenical Unity. A problem calling for far-sighted 
policy is that presented in areas where, when union is under discussion, it 
becomes necessary for a Church to choose between, on the one hand, entering 
into a unity with other denominations within the same national boundary, and, 
on the other hand, maintaining connections with other Churches of its own 
order throughout the world. Experience shows that the injury done to the 
Christian cause by the multiplicity of separate Churches within a given area 
is so great that the territorial unity of Churches should normally be regarded as 
desirable where it can be accomplished without violating the principles of the 
Churches concerned. It must, however, be recognized that the ideal of a ter- 
ritorially or nationally united Church is accompanied by certain dangers. There- 
fore, we urge that in developing Church union on the territorial basis, every 
care should be taken to preserve in nationally constituted Churches a sense 
of ecumenical relationship, and to maintain such relationship in every possible 
way. For example, the United Church of Canada not only has united three com- 
munions into one united Church, but also maintains affiliations with the ecu- 
menical bodies to which the three uniting communions belonged. 


Recent discussions of the basis of representations in the World 
Council has brought this issue very much to the fore, though it is too 
early to anticipate just how it will be worked out. 


16. The Older and Younger Churches. The Churches and Mission Boards of 
the West have a great responsibility to discharge in regard to union movements 
among the younger Churches. Even where younger Churches are autonomous, 
they will naturally seek counsel and encouragement from the older Churches 
to which under God they owe their origin. While it is right and proper for the 
older Churches to place at the disposal of younger Churches what they most value 
in doctrine, worship and order, it must be recognized as a fundamental necessity 
that in all matters both older and younger Churches should be free to follow 
the leading of the Spirit of God as it is apprehended by them. 


The various problems and unanswered vital questions involved in 
the relationship of the older Churches, which sent forth the mission- 
aries, and the rising indigenous younger Churches, were regarded as so 
important, as so demanding very special study, that the International 
Missionary Conference in Madras in 1938-9 by unanimous action 
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agreed on the appointment of a Joint Committee on the Younger 
Churches. This was later endorsed by the Provisional Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, and the Committee was set up, with 
Dr. John R. Mott as Chairman, and Dr. William Paton as Secretary. 
Owing to the early outbreak of the Second World War, it became im- 
possible for the Committee to meet. However, during the long drawn 
out struggle the Chairman succeeded in holding in North America up- 
wards of eighteen informal meetings of groups of members of the Joint 
Committee, often with representatives of Younger Churches who were 
in the West on furlough. Similar meetings were held with groups in 
_ England and Switzerland. Since the close of the war, the Committee 
as a whole has begun to function. During the long period when it has 
been impossible for the Joint Committee to hold formal meetings, the 
Chairman has conducted an extended and continuous correspondence 
with special reference to assembling necessary information regarding 
the Younger Churches throughout the world. In February, 1946, in 
Geneva, and later in the summer of 1946 in England, it was possible 
for members of the Joint Committee, as well as the Provisional Com- 
mittee, to deal with problems related to the work of the Joint Com- 
mittee. The Chairman of the Joint Committee has recently issued 
an Interim Report, which will be of special value in connection with 
the meeting of the Assembly in Holland in 1948. Moreover, the many 
vital questions involved will receive the special attention of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and of the Provisional Committee at 
meetings in the United States in April and in Canada in July of the 
present year. 


17. The Council of Churches. This Conference as well as the World Conference 
held at Oxford have approved in principle the proposal that the Churches should 
form a Council of Churches. Some members of this Conference desire to place on 
record their opposition to this proposal, but we are agreed that if the Churches 
should adopt it, the Council should be so designed as to conserve the distinctive 
character and value of each of the movements represented in the two Conferences. 
To this end it is desirable that, while freedom should be exercised in the forma- 
tion of special committees, the Churches as such should come together on the 
basis of the doctrine of the Incarnation. The largest success of the plan depends 
upon securing adequate representation of every communion. 


The adoption of the Reports of the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences resulted in the formation of the Committee to bring into be- 
ing the World Council of Churches. ‘This united body met in London 
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the day following the closing of the Edinburgh Conference and there 
decided to come together in Utrecht, Holland, in 1938, for an unhur- 
ried conference to set up a body to give effect to the desires of the 
Oxford and Edinburgh meetings. This resulted in launching the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Council of Churches with its head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. Until his death Archbishop William 
Temple served as its trusted and most vital Chairman. At present there 
is a Board or Presidium of five Presidents — the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Archbishop Eidem of Uppsala, Archbishop Germanos of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, Dr. Boegner, President of the Federation of 
Protestant Churches of France, and Dr. John R. Mott, of New York. 
Throughout the entire period of the evolution of the World Council 
its General Secretary or chief executive officer has been Dr. W. A. Vis- 
ser ‘t Hooft, of Holland, to whose devoted and highly efficient service 
the whole cause of Church and Christian unity are so deeply indebted. 
While war conditions have necessarily deferred the actual launching 
of the World Council of Churches, the delay has not been without its 
advantages. It has furthered the valuable process of counting the cost 
of union and co-operation, but always with reference to paying it. The 
very impossibilities of the war period have led to the discovery of new 
and better ways. By losing ourselves, as it were, in unselfish action to 
relieve suffering and to bridge chasms we of the Christian forces 
throughout the world have found ourselves in a larger and more tri- 
umphant unity and solidarity. The very impossibility of our situation 
in this trial period has inevitably led us to fall back with knowledge 
and conviction on our ever adequate superhuman resources. Again 
and again we have had proof of the great reality that man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity. We approach, therefore, with confidence the re- 
maining processes preparatory to the actual establishment of the 
World Council of Churches in the Assembly to meet in Holland in the 
Summer of 1948. We do so with an ever deepening sense of direction, 
an overpowering sense of divine mission, and a deeply satisfying sense 
of companionship — companionship both human and divine. 


ECUMENICAL IDEALS AND ACTIONS 
IN RETROSPECT 


Editor’s Note: In the following articles three trusted leaders of the 
American churches have responded to the request of CHRISTENDOM to 
comment on the influence during the subsequent decade of the aspect 
of ecumenical concern to which each stood nearest in the great Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences of 1937. All three statements testify to 
the essential rightness and normative significance for the churches of 
what was said and done at those Conferences; all point out the intense 
and continuing urgency of the issues there considered as well as their 
current challenge to further ecumenical thought and actions in spite 
of the changed forms they may have taken as tested in the fiery crucible 
of the past ten years. 


CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS AT OXFORD AND SINCE 
By CHARLES P. TAFT 


HE Oxford Conference was an unusual opportunity for a lay- 

man who was very ‘lay’ indeed, to learn something of the- 

~ ology, and to learn also a great deal of the relation of Chris- 
tianity and economics. 

In the case of theology the so-called Continental viewpoint, while it 
seemed extreme and in many ways unacceptable to an American, did 
give balance to the Pollyanna optimism of many American preachers. 
We learned fast; for only ten days after the Conference opened, Francis 
- Sayre arrived, and was called on for a speech on the World Order re- 
port without our opportunity for education. It was a fine speech on 
liberal principles of world trade, but Mrs. Harper Sibley and I were 
shamelessly amused to hear Mr. Sayre endorse the Pelagian heresy at 
least half a dozen times without knowing it. 

The Americans were much impressed by the Continental approach, 
and I would say that ten years of trouble and war, along with the effec- 
tive voice of Reinhold Niebuhr, has brought much closer a real under- 
standing of the problem faced by parsons as well as laymen, the prob- 
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lem of how you make choices when no choice avoids some evil conse- 
quences. . 7 

The report on the Church and State ignored completely the normal 
attitude of the American, who looks on the state as surely nothing God- 
given, but as the rather incompetent group of politicians in the City 
Hall, the Court House, the State House, or Washington, from whom 
he expects service — and quick! The state to us is simply the means for 
accomplishing community ends. I cannot say that on this point much 
progress has been made since then, although Dr. Van Dusen is con- 
scious of the problem and will attempt, I am sure, to have this view- 
point adequately represented where relevant to the study work for 
the World Assembly in 1948. 

The report on the Economic Order wears well after ten years. It 
must be remembered that the five Reports of the Oxford Conference 
were not voted as the literal word-for-word views of every member of 
the Conference, but as expressing a position generally acceptable to 
each delegate. In addition, as the Introduction pointed out, an inter- 
national report could not be expected to deal concretely with all ur- 
gent problems concerning which the Christians of any one country 
were seeking light. For all that, there is a freshness and an urgency still 
which is not, Iam sure, just the prejudiced view of one who was there. 

‘There was a long argument at Oxford about the necessity for a good 
theological statement to begin with. Well, it is there in Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s best style. For laymen it still needs a translation, although I 
agree with it and understand most of it. It helps me more still than 
some sermons that need no translation. It may be that the assertion of 
a standard of relative justice in effect denies the standard of perfection 
and therefore invites sin, as Archbishop Temple once suggested; but it 
comes closer to a layman’s problem than an undiluted gospel of per- 
fection. 

As the report points out, to let the standard of perfection damn 
everything to the point where we can see nothing possible to do, is just 
the same as approving the status quo. That is the first error it warns 
against. 

Furthermore, as the Report pointed out, now as in 1937 plenty of 
good people identify the gospel of perfection with a particular scheme, 
whether it is Christian socialism or the Quota Force plan or some other 
program, and thereby makes the other important error among people 
of Christian good will. 
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The review of modern economic history in the Report is perhaps 
somewhat colored by the economic views of those who drafted the 
original upon which the report was based; but this too stands up well 
in what it actually says. Our economic problem ?s serious, and it would 
be foolish to overlook some of the things reported even though it may 
be unsound to blame them on the generally capitalist system as such. 
Some of them may turn up again or persist and surprise one in England 
or France under semi-socialist regimes. 

‘The challenges to Christian conceptions of God’s purpose were set 
forth effectively and are still with us: Enhancement of Acquisitiveness, 
Inequalities, Irresponsible Possession of Economic Power, and Frus- 
tration of Sense of Christian Vocation. 

The statement about how men differ in their Christian decisions in 
answer to this challenge is rather detailed in its description of alterna- 
tive methods for improving economic conditions as proposed by Chris- 
tians. It was not wholly realistic, as I see it now, because it implied that 
most Christians had thought out these matters and chosen socialism or 
the opposite, or some intermediate position. ‘That is not true. The real 
trouble is that Christian laymen have not been engaged in such a dis- 
cussion, and that the application of Christian ethics to the practical 
situations of economic life has not been worked out at all. The “In- 
formation Service’ of the Federal Council for February 23, 1946, the 
“Introduction” to the current series on “Christianity and the Eco- 
nomic Order,” states the problem much better, I think, in its Section X. 
This section states: ‘“The Church has done little to assist the lay con- 
science in finding its way,” and ends by asking: “Is it not a responsi- 
bility of the Church to provide for systematic study in organized voca- 
tional groups of the implications of Christian profession for the respec- 
tive callings of their members?” 

Part V and Part VI of the Report, “Christian Teaching on the Eco- 
nomic Order” and ‘Immediate Christian Action,” are good. Christian 
teaching should deal with ends and principles. Some of these are right 
fellowship between man and man; educational opportunity regardless 
of race and class; care for sickness and age; duty and right of men to 
work; use with consideration of God’s gifts in the resources of earth. 

The discussion of property rights is full and stimulating. Always the 
emphasis must be on human consequences of economic behavior, and 
one must always try to identify and throw light on the obstacles to eco- 
nomic justice in the human heart. 
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The program of action began as it should with the Church and 
urged provision of new machinery for research and action. In spite of 
the war it is not to our credit that the new Federal Council program 
for studying the Church and economic life should only be just begin- 
ning, ten years later. But it is beginning, and it is fair to say that the 
Oxford Conference will continue to produce its results in just such 
ways. It was indeed a place where God was working in men. 


“CHURCH AND COMMUNITY” AS INTERPRETED 
BY WORLD WAR 


By EDWIN E. AUBREY 


HE report of Section One at the Oxford Conference dealt 
with “Church and Community.” This problem was not very 
clearly understood by British and American delegates in the 
form in which the Germans had posed it, and the absence of German 
leaders from the Conference compelled others to deal with the prob- 
lem somewhat indirectly. The development of Nazi totalitarianism 
made the issue acute for Christians in Germany where the theory of 
the Volksgeist maintained that in a peculiar way the divine spirit was 
manifest in the Teutonic race, and that the Nazi government was the 
supreme political embodiment of this national spirit. Though the 
seeds of trouble were also perceptible in the British theory of the 
“white man’s burden” and in the American notion of “manifest des- 
tiny,” the Americans tended to interpret the phrase “Church and 
Community” to refer to the local church at work in its local com- 
munity —a quite different problem. While the deeper issue was de- 
fined and explored in the preliminary studies (later published in the 
volume called Church and Community under the editorship of Dr. 
K. S. Latourette) these papers were read by few delegates. 

As Nazi tyranny increased its oppression of the German churches 
and led on to the War in 1939, the meaning of a secular totalitarianism 
became clearer across the Atlantic. The deeper implications of the 
questions raised at the Conference thus came to the surface. These 
questions were: How far can a Christian share in the common life of 
his cultural group without losing his Christianity? Is conformity to be — 
accepted mores of the group an adequate gauge of ethical responsi- 
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bility? Does the collective welfare of a nation have the supreme claim 
upon the loyalty of its citizens? Should minorities in the political state 
have the right to self-development even at the expense of national 
unity? Is the Church supposed to furnish sanctions for the laws and 
mores of the community, as Hobbes and other Erastians had declared? 
If not, does it have independent status whereby it is entitled to sit in 
judgment on society? 

To read these questions is to see at once that they have been live 

questions in the decade since Oxford. The discussion of them was no 
idle theological enterprise. On the contrary, these issues have engaged 
the attention of leading secular thinkers who have shown a new aware- 
ness of their spiritual bases. In magazines like Fortune and Life and 
The Saturday Review of Literature and The Atlantic Monthly we 
have read serious discussions of the spiritual foundations of civiliza- 
tion. Since all modern warfare has now become total war, the German 
issue of totalitarianism has become a universal issue. 
_ The answers given to such questions at Oxford had at least the merit 
of forthrightness. In its “practical suggestions” to the churches the 
group dealing with Section One, declared, in the first place, that the 
Church must maintain its own integrity as a special, redemptive com- 
munity rooted in God’s love and power and commissioned to be a 
judge of society. As such the Church transcends the standards and 
ideals of human society. Unfortunately this assertion was made with- 
out any attempt to support the claim historically or theologically; so 
that it must sound arbitrary, if not arrogant, to the outsider. Perhaps 
the theological issue was left to the Edinburgh Conference on Faith 
and Order to resolve; but not with significant results. 

A more impressive argument has been the record of German, Dutch 
and Scandinavian churches under Nazi oppression: their sacrificial 
adherence to principle, their bold refusal to be dragooned, their clarity 
of utterance where pagan standards threatened to engulf them. ‘These 
have won the admiration of many outside the churches. Yet even there 
the motives of patriotism were sometimes confused with Christian 
loyalty, as subsequent controversies within these churches after their 
liberation would suggest. In the United States several major denomi- 
nations adopted resolutions critical of the government or else refusing 
to accede to presidential requests for support of the war effort. 

The too-familiar slogan “‘Let the Church be the Church” now needs 
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to be carefully studied. There are not wanting signs of renewed 
interest in the Church, but the relations between sociological. and 
theological conceptions of this institution must now be subjected to 
more profound investigation. Since the generation of anti-clerical 
sociologists in America has largely passed off the scene, objective analy- 
sis in this area should be more feasible. Such empirical study is es- 
pecially needed in Europe where acute social suffering has made it 
imperative that the churches define their social role more clearly while 
giving more cogent grounds for their spiritual independence. 

Closely related to this is the problem of the relation of the Church 
to secular idealism. Such idealism represents the best thought of those 
leaders who do not proceed from religious premises in their efforts to 
build a better society, but who aim to identify those events and condi- 
tions of human life which yield the greatest enrichment of personality. 
These secular leaders are frequently the most creative and energetic 
agents of human betterment. They are found in our parliaments, 
among our social workers, in our schools and colleges, among our 
philanthropists; and they wield a great influence, often with great 
humility. 

Any such leaders and potential allies would have found themselves 
rebuffed in the Oxford findings. Secularism was the big bogey of the 
Conference, and no significant effort was made to distinguish between 
the shallow hedonism of the many and the deep spiritual (albeit not 
theological) concern of the few, in the secular world. If any plan for 
social betterment did not stem explicitly from Christian theological 
principles it was regarded as unworthy and infected with sin, and was 
branded “utopian.” ‘There was in this attitude too much of the eccle- 
siasticism that once expressed itself in the question, “Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?” Yet any effective effort on the part of the 
Church to deal with the concrete problems recommended by the Re- 
port of Section One (health, housing, employment, recreation, Ct?) 
will require close co-operation with the secular idealists who were so 
often repudiated in the Conference discussions. At this point we need 
a less doctrinaire utterance and a more realistic attitude regarding the 
strategy of social redemption. Otherwise there is danger of an elabo- 
rate evasion in which obvious social evils become the subject of subtle 
theological analysis ending in an insoluble paradox which then re- 
moves the basis for definite social action. This is already happening 
among theological students in the United States. 
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The problem which I have just described is itself a theological prob- 
lem: that of the theoretical basis for vigorous Christian social action. 
It is the fundamental cleavage in the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work between a dogmatic theology which is self-contained 
and an empirical approach in which emerging experience is allowed 
to modify Christian theology; and this controversial issue must be 
threshed out. Until this is done most of the questions listed in the 
second paragraph of this article cannot be clearly answered at all. 

Two other specific recommendations were made in the “Sugges- 
tions” of Section One. They dealt with the protection of minorities, 
and with the reconciliation by the Church of opposing interests in 
society. The timeliness of these declarations was abundantly illus- 
trated in the ensuing decade; and we are faced with a still rising tide of 
anti-Semitism and of the Nordic complex. Meanwhile the activity of 
the World Council of Churches itself has been the greatest single force 
for reconciliation between nations across the lines of war. Now that 
the United Nations has become a reality — even though a partial and 
precarious reality — the outstanding problem of World Council strat- 
egy will be its relation to this new supra-national body. Already in the 

‘Cambridge conference on international relations in 1946 this issue 
has come to the fore; and it requires patient and thorough study lest 
we fall into some irreparable error. This should be a major item on 
the agenda for the next conference. 

As we look back over the ten intervening years to the deliberations 
and actions of Oxford we may take courage that our thought was 
directed to the problems that proved most urgent, and that ina general 
way and in broad principles we did give some guidance. But deeper 
issues remain unsolved among us, and the tasks before us are great. If 
our fellowship is as strong as the War seemed to show it to be, these 
tasks will not daunt us nor these conflicts of thought destroy us. 


A DECADE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
By IVAN LEE HOLT 


N my retirement as president of the Federal Council and in 
() the presidential address in Asbury Park at the Biennial 
Meeting of 1936, I devoted a good part of the message to an 
argument for the merger of five organizations for the promotion of 
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World Protestantism — the Universal Christian Council on Life and 
Work, the World Conference on Faith and Order, the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, the International Missionary Council and 
the World Alliance For International Friendship Through The 
Churches. Within a year, in the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
in the summer of 1937, the first two had agreed on a merger. In both of 
those Conferences I served with groups which concerned themselves 
with next steps in world organization, and at Edinburgh the Com- 
mission with Dr. John R. Mott as chairman suggested seventeen steps 
which could be taken immediately. Some of them have been taken and 
some Of them it has been impossible to take. 

‘The Second World War has interfered with progress and made it 
almost impossible in some directions; but there are other reasons why 
my dream has not been realized. The World Alliance includes in its 
membership Jews and Roman Catholics, and it is now apparent that 
It cannot accept the doctrinal basis for membership in the World 
Council. The International Missionary Council is on the friendliest of 
terms with the World Council and has a fine spirit of co-operation 
but it evidently intends to continue its separate existence. The Stu- 
dent Federation will doubtless have relations with both the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council. As I look back 
over ten years of history, the greatest disappointment I feel is that it 
has not been possible to unite all the efforts for world fellowship in 
Protestantism. It did not occur to me in 1936 that it was possible to 
merge the world organizations of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. in 
the World Council and it does not seem possible now. While I am of 
the opinion that we have too many approaches to world fellowship for 
the World Council to exert the influence it should have, I realize that 
some problems in organization are on the way to solution. As an illus- 
tration I cite the plan to provide representation in the Assembly and 
on the Central Committee for world confessional bodies. It has been 
decided to urge the Provisional Committee to sponsor an amendment 
which would empower the Assembly to allocate places in the Central 
Committee to confessional groups “due regard being given to such 
factors as numerical size of churches, adequate confessional represen- 
tation and adequate geographical distribution.” The tact and wisdom 
displayed in handling this problem lead me to feel that other adjust- 
ments can be made in the coming years for further mergers. It may re- 
quire some time and many discussions before we attain the unity in 
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endeavor which we seek in a World Council, but I do not despair of 
our ability to reach the goal. 

A second disappointment is the failure to bridge the chasm between 
Continental European Churches and American Churches. ‘The War 
did a lot toward the elimination of those sharp cleavages in opinion at 
Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937. I remember a day in 1937 when an 
American came from a meeting of a Commission saying, ““The world 
is on fire and we spent three hours trying to define an adverb.” ‘The 
most striking differences of opinion were evident in the discussion of 
the church’s social mission and the preaching of a social gospel. In the 
meetings of churchmen from both sides of the Atlantic which took 
place in 1946, it was discovered that those differences have largely dis- 
appeared. The leaders in Europe who were inclined to call Americans 
“activists” in 1937 have come to feel that the church must show in- 
creasing concern about the social order. In fact the agreements on this 
seem nothing short of a miraculous leading of God’s Spirit. Neverthe- 
less, it is still true that there are cleavages between the point of view of 
most American Churches and some of the Lutheran Churches of the 
Continent and Scandinavia. The American is likely to be very impa- 
tient with the point of view of a great Lutheran bishop who stresses the 
emphasis in his creed and says, “I do not want the walls between the 
churches to disappear. I want them low enough to see over the top, but 
I do not want them to disappear.” My concern in this article is not with 
the doctrinal implications of such an attitude, but with the administra- 
tive difficulties involved in working out an organization of the World 
Council that will give it the influence it ought to have. In my thinking 
we cannot afford to be too optimistic about the agreements the War has 
brought. 

There is further danger that the political situation in the world may 
retard the growth of fellowship. One of the most influential leaders in 
the whole Ecumenical Movement said recently in New York, “We in 
Europe are in despair. This is true not only in defeated Germany, but 
also in victorious Britain. We see Communism reaching across Europe 
and we are in terror when we think of future displays of might. As a 
matter of fact we have ceased to believe in progress.” Those of us who 
have been in Europe since the close of the war know that the political 
situation there is partly responsible for this feeling, and the man who 
made the statement quoted above is working for the World Council 
in the field of international political relations. 
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A year ago I was in a meeting where a group of Canadians and a 
group of Americans met to discuss together British-American rela- 
tions. We talked of the Palestinian situation, and agreed that Great 
Britain should not carry the full responsibility while at the same time 
we were sure that the United States is a little more eager to talk than it 
is to share that responsibility. We talked also of the economic situation 
in which Great Britain emerges a debtor nation and the United States 
a creditor nation. It is probably the first time in British history that the 
nation has been a debtor nation, and in 1946 imports far exceeded ex- 
ports. On the other hand the United States has to realize that debts can 
be paid only in goods. It is evident that the present political leadership 
in the United States has no thought of letting foreign goods come in to 
compete with American manufactured goods. Even Great Britain and 
the United States are going to find it very difficult to live together ami- 
cably in the same economic and political world. 

A discussion of relationship between two nations as friendly as 
Britain and the United States reveals the fact that we face many divi- 
sive influence. If one were to bring into the picture all the political 
situations in the Far East and in South America and in the whole of 
Africa, he realizes that it is almost impossible to think of bringing the 
churches scattered through all these continents into anything like a 
united fellowship. 

While trying to be realistic one must not take counsel of his fears. 
‘The service of the Geneva office of the World Council during the days 
of the war is a great chapter in church history. The reconstruction pro- 
gram in Europe has brought gifts of a million dollars in money and a 
million pounds of clothing and food each month from the American 
churches to the church communities of Europe. The leadership of the 
World Council has been able and the churches in the United States 
have a deeper ecumenical interest. The hopes of the people in our 
churches are high, and these hopes may relieve some of the despair in 
Europe. 

The urgencies of this hour in every section of the Protestant world 
are very compelling. Whether one thinks of Scandinavia or the Conti- 
nent or the British Isles or North America or the Mission Fields, the 
urgencies are equally compelling. The problems are a little different 
in each of these five sections of the Protestant world but in every one 
of them there is a strong desire for a closer fellowship. The dream of a 
great Christian University in Japan is matched by a dream of an Evan- 
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gelical University in Brazil. The uniting of churches in South India 
is matched by plans for larger unions in Australia. In the United 
States are at least three different schemes for a larger Protestant church. 
When the Assembly of the World Council meets, it will have all of the 
pressure of this great interest and at the same time it will carry the 
hopes of millions of Protestants around the world. It must succeed! 
Of course, I realize that what is done in that Assembly will likely make 
or break the World Council, and it must succeed in establishing an 
organization that will really function. Theological discussions are in- 
teresting and a knowledge of church history is invaluable, but I hope 
the Assembly will not be given simply to theological conversation or 
the rehearsal of the history of other days. We need there friendliness, 
understanding, and statesmanship. 

I write as I have written not simply because my groups at Oxford 
and Edinburgh worked with problems of administration, and not 
simply because my present position in the church makes my task an ad- 
ministrative task, but because I feel that the most important thing is 
the creation of an organization that will really function. It is by no 
means certain that the World Council is a going concern. It will cer- 
tainly have a long way to go when the Assembly adjourns because there 
will still be too many efforts in too many different directions to pro- 
mote world Protestant unity. The World Council must, with God’s 
guidance and help, make no mistakes in its efforts to bring other world 
movements into the program of the World Council. Unless it can do 
that, it is just another organization. 


ECUMENICAL TRENDS IN PRESENT 
DAY GERMANY 


A STATEMENT BASED ON AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MARTIN NIEMOELLER 


By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


I 
A “A HE general feeling of Church people in Germany towards the 
ecumenical movement is distinctly favorable because of cer- 
tain very important and fairly well known facts — such as the 
actions of the World Council and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil on behalf of the Churches of Germany. Both organizations main- 
tained a sympathetic and brotherly attitude towards faithful Chris- 
tians in the Reich even during the war. Notable illustration of what 
they did would, of course, be the work for prisoners of war done in 
conjunction with the War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A. and the 
“orphaned missions” undertaking of the International Missionary 
Council. Since the war’s end they have hastened to renew face-to-face 
contacts with the leaders of the German Churches. They have sent 
representatives for conference and consultation. They invited the 
German leaders to Geneva for the joint meetings of last winter. And 
the Churches which compose the two Councils have hastened to send 
relief and rehabilitation aids to the stricken Churches of Germany. 
In most of the main areas of need there are visible evidences of this 
brotherly interest in the form of church buildings; and the H ilfswerk 
(Relief organization) of the EKID has been greatly aided through the 
World Council’s Department of Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid 
— supported mainly by Church World Service, Inc., in the United 
States and the British, Swiss, and Swedish Churches. 

In his lonely cell during eight long years, Dr. Niemoeller declares 
that he had the inner assurance that his Christian brethren in many 
parts of the world were remembering him in their prayers. From time 
to time concrete evidences of their concern reached him in mysterious 
ways. Those who heard it will never forget the dramatic witness which 
he bore to this in his sermon at the Cathedral in Geneva when the In- 


ternational Missionary Council and World Council of Churches held 
a joint service there last winter. 
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The leaders of the Evangelical Churches recall, likewise, that it was 
through the active intervention of the World Council that it was 
possible for all four zones of Germany to have their representatives at 
the Treysa meeting for the reorganization of the German Churches, as 
well as the later one in Stuttgart in 1945. The plans made at those his- 
toric meetings have been progressively developing ever since with a 
considerable degree of success. . 

In Pastor Niemoeller’s view, there are few if any hostile feelings 
toward the ecumenical movement in present day Germany as far as is 
known. But there is a good deal of uncertainty as to future technical 
organizational relationships. 


II 


Those who have followed even superficially the internal struggles of 
the German Churches know how much confusion was produced by the 
various moves made to destroy them during the Hitlerite period. Part 
of the confusion was produced by the fact that Church forces in differ- 
ent parts of the country had to follow different patterns in trying to 
circumvent Nazism’s deadly enmity. 

Church “order” and constitutional procedure suffered severely. 
And in the period of nominal peace since the end of the war, confusion 
has been increased rather than diminished in some areas because of 
the many shifts of population, the virtual destruction of the great 
Protestant majorities of the East, and the lack of adequate leadership 
due to the long period when no large numbers of ministerial candi- 
dates could be trained in Germany. All this is complicated by the cut- 
ting up of the country into four zones which are almost ‘‘water tight” 
as far as Germans are concerned, both from the point of view of gen- 
eral correspondence and travel across the boundaries of the zones. 

The formation of the EKID (Evangelical Church in Germany) at 
Treysa produced an organization which, as Dr. Niemoeller phrases it, 
is “more than a council but less than a unified Church.” Some have 
wished to undermine it or abandon it as merely a temporary expedient. 
The immediate danger of disruption, which was very great a few 
months ago, seems to him to have passed. It is a firmer organization 
now than it was. But definitive organizational procedure must be slow 
and should not be the result of intransigence or of one-sidedness. ‘The 
central difficulties, apart from those which are somewhat external or 
incidental, are due to the fact that the Evangelical Churches of Ger- 
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many — formerly twenty-eight in number — are of three main types 
(apart from the free Churches such as the Methodists and Baptists, 
whose total number of members is relatively small). ‘These types are 
the Lutheran, Reformed and United. The latter, including the United 
Church of Prussia — much the largest in Germany — are, of course, 
composed of both Lutheran and Reformed groups. They resulted in 
the first case not from voluntary action inspired by the Churches them- 
selves but from pressures applied by the state. They have therefore 
tended to be unstable and always subject to internal stresses which 
have increased rather than diminished in these troubled times. 

There is a sincere and earnest group who seek a united Lutheran ~ 
Church throughout Germany, to be composed of the former purely 
Lutheran territorial churches (Landeskirchen) and the Lutheran ele- 
ments now in the United Churches. Another group seeks the strength- 
ening and ecclesiastical development of the former administrative 
unity embracing both main confessions. Still others are feeling their 
way toward some new alignment not to be compared with anything in 
the past. 

‘This process, says Dr. Niemoeller, cannot be hurried and must not 
be forced. It is something in which the lay members of the Churches _ 
are for the most part little interested. It receives only part of the atten- 
tion of theologians and other leaders sorely pressed now with all man- 
ner of practical problems, one of which is the grim business of keeping 
alive. 


Iil 


It may be asked, ‘What has all this to do with the question of the 
German Churches and the ecumenical movement?” The answer is 
plain. When it comes to allotting places for the representatives from 
Germany to the 1948 Assembly of the World Council at Amsterdam 
there will be much difficulty unless the internal organizational picture 
has become much plainer by that time. 

At the moment the only organizational link to the German Churches 
for the World Council is through the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
But the Lutherans desire, and must have, confessional representation. 
This means that a certain number of places will be allotted for Luther- 
ans all over the world. This being the case, it at once becomes evident 
that what is decided in Germany in the meantime is not only important 
internally but directly relevant to the ecumenical relationships which 
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are to be sustained with the Churches outside of Germany. Inciden- 
tally, there is a parallel set of considerations where the International 
Missionary Council is concerned — although its structure is not the 
same, and missionary societies in Germany continue to be about what 
they were before the war. It ought to be realized, however, that if there 
is a decided change ecclesiastically in Germany it will reflect itself ulti- 
mately in missionary organization as well. 

In the effort to work out these problems, as Dr. Niemoeller points 
out, there are now going on many conferences and consultations. The 
lessons of the recent past have been well learned by many: they desire 
effective co-operation though not necessarily organic union. So that 
even those who would view the ancient differences between the Luth- 
eran and the Reformed Churches as no longer of great significance 
confessionally are prepared for compromises and adjustments. ‘They 
are aware that a violent pushing for immediate solutions could only 
lead to mistakes and complications; but they have faith that the spirit 
of fellowship, so strong during the years of persecution, will hold the 
Evangelical Churches of Germany in at least a co-operative unity 
which may be the final form that this unity takes as related to the Ecu- 
menical Movement. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE BIBLE 


AN OUTLINE OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY, by MILLAR BuRROWS. The Westminster 
Press, $3.50. 
Le is difficult to speak in moderate terms of this book — it is the outline of 

Biblical theology for this generation! Fifty years ago, a Yale professor 
wrote a great Theology of the New Testament which has continued in wide 
use up to the present day: the famous work of the late George B. Stevens. 
Now another Yale professor has written a Biblical theology which I believe 
will still be in use fifty years hence. True, it is modestly described as an 
“Outline”; but what more can a single volume do with this huge subject 
than outline it? But it is an outline that can be filled in by students and 
- teachers without erasure or blacking out; and the book itself, with its vast 
array of Biblical references — not to mention the extremely full and most 
valuable index — provides a guide for such filling-in. The bibliography is 
very brief, and there are few references to other writers: what Dr. Burrows — 
evidently wants the student to do is go to the sources, first and continuously. 
He could easily have filled the equivalent of another hundred pages with 
references to the work of other modern exegetes and theologians; but that 
would have raised the cost of the book; and it ought to be possible to assume » 
that students, ministers, and theological teachers will read more books than 
one, and add their own references! 

One great merit in the work is its wide range: it covers not only theology, 
in the narrower sense, but also New Testament ethics, worship, and institu- 
tions. And yet it is not a history of New Testament religion, but a systematic 
exposition of its great doctrines. In form it is something like Dr. H. E. Fos- 
dick’s excellent Guide to the Understanding of the Bible (1938); in fact it 
carries on from the point where the Guide leaves off, and if a layman is in- 
terested in the subject he should start with Dr. Fosdick’s book and then go 
on, for a fuller systematic treatment, to Dr. Burrows’ Outline. We are not 
wholly used to such systematic treatments in these days; but interest in 
Biblical theology is reviving among us, and it is fortunate that these two 
immensely valuable works are available. 

A further great merit in the Outline is that the author takes for granted 
the best of contemporary exegesis, lexicography, and Biblical research in 
general. ‘Too much of the systematic Biblical theology of the past was 
bound up with what is now antiquated exegesis. Good in their day, those 
works were really tied to their day, and for us to go on repeating and echo- 
ing the old expositions is hopeless. The net result is either (1) a growing 
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suspicion that our theology has shaky foundations, or (2) a desperate refusal 
to give any place to “biblical criticism” at all — insisting that for systematic 
or philosophical purposes you can simply “take the Bible as is.” But this is 
really evasion; and worst of all it loses sight of the really great values dis- 
covered by modern critical research, such values as the present work points 
out in every chapter. 

Further, it is a decided advantage to the student of Biblical theology to 
view each doctrine separately, at first, and then in connection with others as 
parts of an organic, interrelated whole. In Dr. Burrows’ book each doctrine 
is presented historically; the author is equally at home in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and in ancient Judaism — Judaism is simply indispen- 
sable for a fair and complete view of the theology of either Testament, and 
certainly for a true view of Biblical theology as a whole. The great chapters 
on Authority and Revelation, God, Christ, the Universe, Man, the People 
of God, the Divine Requirement, Sin, Judgment and Salvation, Escha- 

tology and the Future Life — all these are presented historically, and the 
unity of the Biblical doctrines is brought out clearly, even in the frequent 
cases where unity allows, indeed calls for, variety, for difference of emphasis, 
and even for reinterpretation within the Bible itself. And everywhere the 
author bears in mind the present-day meaning and value of the doctrine 
under consideration: it is a capital book for preachers and teachers as well 
as for seminary students and professors. The book has grown out of Profes- 
sor Burrows’ lectures at the Yale Divinity School — it is really, I gather, his 
syllabus for the course (or is perhaps based up it); and it is a wonderful 
thing that the rest of us are to have the privilege of using it. Speaking as 
one who also teaches New Testament theology, I mean to use this book 
every year hereafter, and to urge my students not only to buy it (which is 
something!) but also to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” it. So far 
as a textbook is possible in this subject, here it is! The textbook is of course 
the Bible itself: but here is the finest guide to its theology that American 


scholarship has thus far produced. Pee Crrie 


WHEN CHRIST REMAKES LIFE 
Tue Emercinc Revival, by G. Ray JorpAan. A bingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


R. JORDAN is now professor of homiletics in the Candler School of 

. Theology, which is affliated with Emory University, at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Until recently he has served pastorates, the last being the large and 
influential First Methodist Church of Charlotte, North Carolina. A young 
man, Dr. Jordan has already published twelve well-received volumes of 
sermons, and has written numerous articles for religious journals. 
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This volume is sermonic. Dr. Jordan believes that we are living in a pe- 
riod of emerging spiritual revival. He thinks this revival is not like those 
which have gone on before; rather, it is one marked by a quietness and an 
effectiveness which is reaching the inner life of America. For the first time 
in history, Dr. Jordan says, religious leaders, scientists, and militarists are 
agreed that unless we discover some spiritual resource, some means of char- 
acter control, we are doomed. Nothing less than a revival which touches the 
depths of human life, is as wide as human need in its sweep, is rooted in sin- 
cerity and repentance, and goes beyond religious respectability, will avail 
us now. ‘he coming revival must also be Biblical; repentance and forgive- 
ness are prerequisites for any Christian renewal of life. Such a revival must 
go beyond any study of the Bible “sentimentally, objectively, or profes- 
sionally, without any intention of definitely applying biblical teachings.” 

In a succession of brilliant and richly illustrated chapters — each of which 
is a sermon in itself — Dr. Jordan tells us what such a revival will and must 
do for us. It will increase our power of imagination, make us care, add zest 
to life, make us masters of anger, cause us to take life’s noblest risk, give us 
“proof beyond proof,” cause us to learn what we need to know, help us to 
maintain the spiritual glow, make us know what to do with life, answer the 
prophets of doubt, demonstrate the reality of Christ, offer us the power to 
repent, make the great decision regarding our destiny, and accept the great 
commission of life. The last chapter isa finely reasoned testimony regarding 
the kind of evangelist Dr. Jordan wants to be — soundly intelligent, di- 
vinely daring, spiritually sensitive, and personally sacrificial. 

As a guide to the emerging forces of revival, this is an admirable book. It 
is also a storehouse of illustrations gleamed from wide reading. Here is 
preaching that combines clear thought and warm faith. More, this volume 
is a good guide for Christian living. 

I have but one fault to find with it, which has nothing whatever to do 
with the content of the book. The title may be somewhat misleading. Only 
the first chapter deals specifically with the “emerging revival.” The title 
would lead the reader to anticipate a treatment of what is now emerging in 
the way of spiritual renewal. The bulk of this book really deals with the 
meaning of life when apprehended by Christ. A better title might have 
been, When Christ Remakes Life, or, Life Can Be Made New. But, as a 
warm, evangelical indication of the elements necessary for the forces of re- 
vival surging in and around us now, this book is excellent. After all, what’s 
a title! 

If Dr. Jordan is carrying into his classroom and injecting into student 
thinking, what he so admirably expressed in print and public address, I con- 
gratulate his students and those responsible for securing him as a teacher of 
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the new generation of Methodist ministers who will have more to do with 
the “emerging revival” than any other group of persons. 
| E. G. HoMRIGHAUSEN 


A CHURCH BOTH RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 


THE REBIRTH OF THE GERMAN Cuurcu, by SrewarT HERMAN. Harper & Broth- 
ers, $2.50. 
HE church in Germany seems to have been reborn. But will it live?” 
These two sentences on the final page of Stewart Herman’s masterful 
book sum up the mood and matter of its moving chapters. 

This book, The Rebirth of the German Church, is a sequel to Herman’s 
earlier study, It’s Your Souls We Want, which followed the church struggle 
up to the outbreak of war. It could have been entitled, ‘Seven ‘Thousand 
Men,” it’s author declares, remembering the words of the Lord to Elijah, 
“I have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not 
bowed unto Baal’ — remembering also that this Biblical number corre- 
sponded almost exactly to the number of pastors who leagued themselves 
together in the Confessing Church and withstood Hitler. 

What are so few among so many? Enough, with God! They survive, a 
living church, though deprived often of church buildings. Not alone is 
there physical rubble, but a landscape of religious rubble and faulty struc- 
ture, says Herman in the opening chapters. Here is outlined in definitive 
form the church organizations and attitudes which did not survive Hitler’s 
hammers. 

This historic development in Germany had driven the church within the 
walls of the church even before Hitler sought to cap the climax by decree- 
ing Christianity a private affair concerned with heaven, not earth. 

Within a year after Hitler’s rise to power, a transformation had taken 
place. A resistance church came into being. Its Pastor’s Emergency League 
saw the consequences of a totalitarian state for Christian preaching and 
deed. The word of God touches all of life, all of man’s social and political 
relations. Pastor Niemoeller began saying that the commands and claims of 
God for all the life of a nation must be proclaimed “from the housetops.” 
Confessing pastors began preaching sermons of social responsiblity based 
on a conception of the relation of the church to public affairs which a few 
years before they had been criticizing American and British preachers for 
proclaiming. 

No one can read pages fifty-nine to seventy-seven of Herman’s book and 
not sense the ungrateful dishonesty of the charge that the German Church 
only guarded its own ecclesiastical interests and left unprotested the crimes 
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of Hitler in the political and social realms. Here are outlined the more than 
thirty specific protests made by the Confessing Church on such subjects as 
treatment of the Jews, the breakdown of civil liberties, “mercy’’ killings, 
brutalities in concentration camps, falsehoods in press and party propa- 
ganda, the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia, and many other matters which — 
Hitler rightly called “mixing in politics” and treason against political Na- 
zism. 

Many an Antipas is cited who died in concentration camp for opposing 
on religious grounds the political sins of Hitler: Pastor Steil of Wanne- 
Fickel, the layman, Dr. Hans Weissler, Pastor Sylten, Assesser Perels, Pastor 
Bonhoeffer, Pastor Paul Schneider of Dickenschild. 

These pages of martyrdom need to be read and disseminated in an 
America where the visit of Martin Niemoeller has evoked in some tenden- 
tious critics the cruel and unsupportable accusation that the German 
Church was merely “religious” but not moral. 

But what of the future? Herman’s concluding chapters are as disquieting 
as they are stirring. A church endangered by a tribal preaching of comfort 
and submission to God’s inscrutable will, has in wide circles re-found its 
prophetic function by following the narrow way of repentance for the sins 
of a people. Again, this is mainly the ‘‘seven thousand;” for it isa bitter road 
of unpopularity and conquest of pride. But it is Biblical and obligatory, 
for the greatest lovers of their nation in the Bible were its most incisive and 
fearless critics. 

Herman, being an American, can speak frankly on the vast moral respon- 
sibility of the allied conquerors for the future developments within Ger- 
many. “Military occupation promises to leave as many scars upon the body 
of the German Church as did the Nazi regime,” he declares. ““The Potsdam 
policy, in its way, seems to be no less detrimental to the Christian cause than 
Hitler’s Nueremberg decrees.” 

In an Introduction, Martin Niemoeller writes these words: “The era of 
suffering which lies behind us ate up our resources; moreover, we have be- 
come tired, and from our inmost being rises the prayer that Elijah prayed, | 
‘It is enough: now, O Lord, take away my life.’”’ But Niemoeller affirms his 
faith in something beyond human prospects: “We know that the power of 
God reveals itself mightily in the midst of our human weakness, as long as 
men only hold fast to Him in faith.” 

Herman’s is a realism which points to the decline of the West, if the pres- 
ent course is not altered, but his is a realism which points another course 
and affirms an outcome beyond our sight or our deserving, if we become our 
brother’s keepers and obey God rather than men. 


Ewart E. TurNER 
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FILLING THE GAP BETWEEN CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


CurIsTIAN ETHICS AND SOCIAL Poticy, by JoHN C. BENNETT. Charles Scribners 
Sons, $2.00. 
R. BENNETT has written an interesting and stimulating little book, 
worth careful study. After reviewing the social imperative inherent 
in the Christian Gospel, the gap between Christian ethics and social policy, 
and the four Christian methods of facing up to this issue, he suggests a fifth 
strategy which is the inner core of his book. 

This strategy derives in part from his criticisms of previous strategies. It 
rejects the idea that there can be a double standard for the Church and the 
state, for personal life and public life. It rejects also any attempt at com- 
plete identification of Christian ethics with a particular social policy. ‘The 
Christian knows there is always something more in Christian ethics than 
can be embodied in any social policy. “This reserve is an expression of the 
transcendent character of the Christian ideal which keeps every human 
program and every human institution,” and every person, “under judg- 
ment.” This fifth strategy ““emphasizes the relevance together with the tran- 
scendence of the Christian ethic, and takes account of the universality and 
persistence of sin and the elements of technical autonomy in social poli- 
eies. 

Within this strategy Dr. Bennett suggests five ways in which Christian 
faith should guide us in our decisions. It should control the motives which 
prompt a Christian to make his decisions; Christian humility should move 
him to severe self criticism, real soul searching, in making his decisions; in 
dealing with the most difficult social problems everything a Christian man 
does should be kept under the criticism of Christian love, so that those who 
criticize another should try to see themselves within the same dilemma 
which confronts the other; the Christian ethic should help us to determine 
what goals more nearly represent the purpose of God for our time by en- 
deavoring to define the directions in which social policy should go; finally, 
our Christian faith should counteract some of the consequences of what we 
must do as citizens or in official capacity by extra action of another kind, 
“meeting another person in love.” 

The ethical role of the Church in society is, therefore, twofold. Its in- 
direct influence is seen in its contribution to the general moral tone of the 
community by keeping alive a concern for social justice and for the value 
of the individual person; by acting as the bond which unites men in spite 
of particular conflicts between them; by its contribution to freedom, since 
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a Church which demands freedom to preach its Gospel therefore helps to 
hold the door open for the freedom of others. But the ethical role of the 
Church is also found in “direct social teaching within the Church, with 
emphasis on the action of the individual members of the Church in the 
world.” The author suggests that the Church can hardly go this far without 
going further. 


If it is measurably successful in changing the minds of its members in the many 
ways I have suggested they will demand various forms of direct action. They will 
want to organize as Churchmen in order to influence public life more quickly. 
There are dangers in this, but if it were never attempted it would be a sign of 
indifference. . . . The point where concentration is needed is direct teaching on 
the meaning of Christian faith and ethics for social policy within the Church so 
that its members in their vocations and as citizens may be changed, actually con- 
verted, in conviction and purpose. 
WILLIAM SCARLETT 


SIMPLE WORDS SPOKEN BY A GREAT PERSON 


DacHAU SERMONS, by MARTIN NIEMOLLER. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


O a greater extent that most preachers are willing to admit, what we 

have to say depends on what we are. When the Gospel says that Jesus 
spoke as one having authority, it is talking about a personal quality which 
carried assurance and conviction. Ideas are forever colored by their source. 
Thus it is that simple words spoken by a great person become profound and 
find their way into our wills. On the other hand, a very glib presentation 
used by a professional word-user has no cutting edge. 

All of this was going through my mind as I was reading these sermons 
preached by one of the great resisters to tyranny of our generation. During 
the last days at Dachau Concentration Camp, a small group of prisoners 
was permitted to meet occasionally for divine worship. Beginning on 
Christmas Eve, 1944, and extending through Easter Monday, 1945, six 
Church holidays were observed by six members of the Dachau community. 
Calvinists, Lutherans, Anglicans and Greek Orthodox met together and 
listened to Pastor Niemoller preach. Here in a small and crowded cell, this 
man spoke to them directly and simply of some of the resources of the Chris- 
tian faith, which had upheld them through the weary months. 

The sermons are Biblical in that each one begins with a scriptural set- 
ting. On the basis of the scriptural references the sermon is organized and 
the outline is made. The main points of the sermons are the places where 
a group of prisoners in 1944 can find spiritual strength and insight. It is the 
Bible that furnishes the outline and also the illustrations for these dis- 
courses. 
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The often times obscure and almost torturous attempts to say the un- 
sayable that you find in Kierkegaard is not here; but I felt something of 
the same spirit and general understanding. Niemoller is no literalist and 
does not hesitate to speak of those places where we must accept spiritual 
truth without expecting fact. This is true notably in his Easter sermon, 
where he frankly states that Easter is possible only for believers, and that it 
is futile to think in terms of a demonstrable resurrection. Always he sees 
our religion as something that demands from each man a personal answer. 
The Bible, as he uses it, is a means of God’s probing each man’s personal 
will. Consequently, the sermons have a sense of contemporary significance, 
as well as a deep rooting in the Bible and the Christian tradition. 

To me, this little book is more in the nature of a devotional manual. As 
I read the sermons and tried to see in my mind the setting, I felt again the 
wonder of the Gospel, which comes to set free the prisoner and comfort the 
lonely. Every now and then there flashes forth a new insight as to the mean- 
ing of the Gospel, which makes the devotional spirit penetrate into the 

-mind. | 
GERALD KENNEDY 


READING THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR 
ITS RELIGION 
Tue Distinctive IpEAs OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by NorMAN SNAITH. The 
Westminster Press, $2.75. 


Tue Re-DIscovERY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by H. H. Row.ey. The Westmin- 
ster Press, $3.00. 


T was possible for Adolph von Harnack in 1924 to write the following 

amazing sentence: “To reject the Old ‘Testament in the second century 
was an error. . . ; to retain it in the fifteenth century was a stroke of 
destiny . . . ; but to conserve it as canonical source within Protestantism 
after the nineteenth century is the result of religious and ecclesiastical 
paralysis” (Marcion. 2 Aufl., 1924, p. 217). Such a remark is as tragic as it is 
incredible, and the incalculable harm that has resulted from this prejudice 
has to the present confounded the teaching of religion in our colleges and 
the proclamation of the Gospel in our pulpits. If the presentation of 
Christian religion is soft and superficial in wide areas of American life, 
then the neglect of the Old Testament is one of the major causes. 

Fortunately in recent years there has been some improvement. ‘The two 
books under review here are important in themselves, but they are even 
more important for their emphasis upon the profundity of Biblical faith. 
Different as they are in content and method, they have much in common. 
Both Professor Snaith and Professor Rowley are dominated by a strong 
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religious interest, and both read the Old Testament for its religion. They 
recognize its uniqueness, and know where its uniqueness lies. They both 
understand the intimate relation of the Old Testament to the New, and of 
the New to the Old. They both accept the necessity of historical criticism, 
though they recognize its limitations. Both are writers of scholarly compe- 
tence. 

Professor Snaith discusses some of the distinctive ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment: the holiness of God, his righteousness, his covenant and his election 
love; the Spirit of God; and the nature of the relationship existing between 
the distinctive ideas of the Old and the distinctive ideas of the New. His 
method is to examine the Hebrew words used to express each idea and their 
approximate synonyms, to trace their etymology, and to study the various 
usages in the Old Testament. On the basis of this investigation Professor 
Snaith makes his own observations and states his results. 

The idea of the holiness of God dominates much of the book. ““This is the 
most intimately divine word of all” (p. 24). When Amos says (4:2) that the 
Lord has sworn by his holiness he means that he has sworn by himself as 
God. Holiness “signifies the essential Nature of Jehovah” (p. 99). The 
meaning of righteousness is similarly examined, and modern distortions of 
the meaning of the word where ethical categories control are properly criti- 
cized and rejected. The primarily religious meaning of the term is under- 
stood and the consequences properly drawn. “There is to the Hebrew no 
ananke (necessity) and no dike (justice) to which both gods and men must 
conform. God is his own necessity’’ (p. 97). 

The chapters on the covenant-love and the election-love of God are in 
some respects the most rewarding in the book. The Hebrew words chesed 
and ’ahabah refer to covenant love and election love respectively. Chesed 
(mercy, troth, fidelty, love, etc.) is conditional upon the covenant relation 
and contains within it the obligatory connotations of the covenant. Election 
love is the love of God prior to the covenant, what brought the covenant 
into being. The last chapter is designed to show how the cardinal ideas of 
the Old Testament remain basic in the New, though Snaith recognizes a 
radical transformation. Throughout the book there is a legitimate polemic 
against the Hellenization of Biblical thought. The book may be warmly 
commended to ministers, indeed to all who seek to discern the force and 
appeal of biblical faith. 

The volume by Professor Rowley ranges much more widely than Snaith’s 
book. It is essentially a series of essays on important aspects of Old Testa- 
ment study. It opens with a constructive statement of the abiding value to 
the Old ‘Testament. His statement of the levels of value to be found in 
Scripture is directed against the somewhat extreme views of Phythian 
Adams (The People and the Presence, The Way of At-onement, etc.). 
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His first chapter on archaeology is a general survey of recent excava- 
tions (Shiloh, Bethshean, Megiddo, Ezion-geber, Lachish, etc.) and their 
import for an understanding of the Old Testament. His second chapter 
shows how the resources of archaeology may be brought to bear upon 
crucial problems of Old Testament study (e.g. the date and circumstances 
of the Exodus). Rowley’s discussion of the meaning of history grapples 
realistically with one of our most poignant contemporary problems. It is a 
healthy antidote to the facile way in which this subject is discussed in many 
quarters today. It faces the acute problems raised by the Biblical view of 
history seriously. The closing sentences of the chapter will not satisfy 
everyone. God’s “‘richest messages were given to Israel not through events, 
but through men who knew the intimacy of His counsel” (p. 107). The 
discussion of the growth of monotheism is chiefly historical. The belief in 
primitive monotheism and in Mosaic monotheism are both properly re- 
jected. Moses emerges clearly into history, and Rowley has much to say 
about Mosaic religion and the covenant relation. ‘““The meaning of the 
Covenant was not that if God would look after Israel Israel would serve 
Him, but that because He had manifested His grace to her Israel would give 
Him her loyalty” (p. 119). 

The chapter on the significance of prophecy covers a wide field and deals 
with the meaning of the prophetic psychology of the prophetic experience. 
The discussion of Judaism is fair and balanced and appreciative through- 
out. It is an admirable corrective to views still widely held by Christians 
both within and without the Church. The remaining chapters discuss other 
subjects of great importance for the understanding of Biblical religion: 
revelation and its corollaries; the nature, need, and destiny of man; the 
meaning of worship; the goal of history; and the Old Testament in the 
New. Each of these chapters is so compact and yet wide-ranging that it is 
impossible to do them justice by mere description. The book should be 
read and carefully pondered by all serious students. 

JAMEs MUILENBURG 


AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE SPIRITUAL 
MASTERS 


GreaT CurisTIAN Books, by HucH Martin. Westminster Press, $1.50. 

HIS kind of book is for three kinds of people, those who have read the 
ae religious classics, those who intend to read them some time, and 
those who will probably never get around to it. The first will find in these 
few short chapters, discerning summaries of their favorites, who, thus sum- 
moned up, will walk with them and talk with them again. The seven selec- 
tions are widely representative of the best of Christian devotional thought, 
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including Augustine’s Confessions, Rutherfurd’s Letters, Brother Law- 
rence’s The Practice of the Presence of God, Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, William Law’s A Serious Call, William Carey’s An Enquiry, and 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book. 

The books he writes about chose themselves from the author’s library, 
and came together in this volume like a company of notable saints into a 
room. He presents them almost without comment of his own, save in his 
prefatory chapter where he notes their variety and their similarity. “They 
are African, Scottish, French and English; Catholic Bishop, Covenanter, 
monk, Puritan parson, Non-Juror, Baptist missionary, poet of Independent 
stock.” Yet the unity of their message is of greater note than the variety of 
their persons. ‘““They preach one Lord, one faith,” and each in his own 
tongue confesses human incompetence and the dependence of the soul on 
divine grace. 

The author might have done more with this thesis had he chosen to 
continue it through the chapters, and applied it as a more definite principle 
of interpretation. He chose, rather, to let the men and their books speak 
for themselves. My own feeling is that chapters IV and VI are too reportor- 
ial, abounding in choice quotations, but lacking a guiding interpretation. 

The reader uppermost in the author’s mind is one who may, by these 
brief introductions, be led to cultivate the spiritual masters, reading them 
at the source. As invitations to further reading, these sketches are excellent, 
offering in brief compass a preview of what may be expected, and giving 
the novice the advantage of beginning the books with a fair knowledge of 
what they are about. 

This is real service in view of the ascending lay interest in the great 
writings. Lists of the “Greats” abound, and at least one university has been 
established upon a curriculum of classic reading. The deepened spiritual 
need of the times is in the consciousness of lay and cleric alike, and the 
average man at least is aware that great Christian books have been written. 
Perhaps they would speak to his condition and offer him aid. He is more 
likely to find them by way of informal introduction such as Dr. Martin’s, 
than by delving for them in libraries. For this, we would hope the author 
might follow this volume with others, adding to his ‘apostolic succession” 
of writing saints. 

And a word may be said, even for those who will never get beyond these 
sketches to their originals, and for an author who writes for the runner to 
read. A generation accustomed to taking its historic novels on the movie 
screen, and its current thought in digests and photographs, will not be 
harmed by doing the “Ring and the Book” in a dozen pages, though it may 
never wade through Browning. 


GrorGE M. Gipson 
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REVOLT AGAINST SHAM AND INDECENCY 


POWERFUL Lone Lapper. A Book or Poems by OwEN Donson. Farrar, Straus 
and Co., Inc., $2.50. 
4 eee title is good Negro idiom and for that reason its point will be lost 
on some book-browsers. ‘‘Powerful’” in dialect takes the place of the 
colorless “very” of more precise expression, and the author makes this clear 
on the title page. 

This suggests the whole problem of verse written in dialect. It can hardly 
rise higher than the appreciation of those for whom verse cannot be poetry 
and for whom poetry would be meaningless. Tennyson and Wordsworth 
erred therein. Where lesser poets have tried, their success has been com- 
parably inconspicuous. This is by no means to say that dialect verse has no 
place or value. Rather does it limit the writer to dimensions where he has 
little need for wings. 

Mr. Dodson’s poems in dialect are therefore the least satisfactory in his 
otherwise important verse. My impression is that it is not good dialect. He 
has deep understanding of the Negro mind but skimpy acquaintance with 
the Negro tongue. Words strange to the genre obtrude like a white preacher 
at a colored bar-b-cue. But even so, there is power in some of the lines. 


I’m gonna scream before I hope again. 
J ain’t never gonna hush my mouth or lay down this heavy, 
black, weary, terrible load 

Until I fights to stamp my feet with my black sons 

On a freedom solid rock and stand there peaceful 

And look out into the star wilderness of the sky 

And the land lyin’ about clean, and secure land, 

And people not afraid again. 
That’s passionate writing, but the dialect-quality is neither sustained nor 
exact. Its strength comes from the fact that it is a poignant cry in any 
tongue. 

He writes, of course, out of the turbulence of his revolt against the sham 
and indecency of much of the white man’s world. The satire of “Conversa- 
tion on V” is balanced by the sympathy of “Jonathan’s Song.” And while 
his anger burns in some pieces, he is not without hope in others: 


When and how is secret 

Like the egg, but know 

My birds, that seasons have 

A precedent: spring will come 
Like fire to the snow. 


There is sheer loveliness in the sonnet that begins, “I loved the apple- 
sweetness of the air’; and Emily Dickinson would be pleased to know that 
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“When I am dead” is strongly reminiscent of the delicacy, and sly wisdom 
of some of her short songs. 

Like all collections of verse, there is here variety for all tastes. His pat- 
terns range from extreme modernism to the exact meter and balance of ro- 
mantic poetry. Indeed, apart from the sense of great urgency and spiritual 
depth Dodson exhibits, his versatility is the most striking quality of this 
collection. 

He evidently writes a great deal. This is a good thing; for there is much 
promise in what he has already done of even finer work to come. One who 
has the twin gifts of lyric and passion and something to say to a distressed 
world will find ears to hear and hands to applaud. 

Epwin McNEILL POTEAT 


THE CHURCH WORSHIPS 
Tue Pusiic WorsHip oF Gop — A Source Book FoR LEADERS OF SERVICES, by 
Henry SLOAN CoFFIn. The Westminster Press, $2.00. 
HIS book is more than a source book. It is also an interpretation of 
worship and an amazingly practical guide. It deepens and broadens 
one’s understanding of the meaning of worship, and shows how the high 
goals of worship may be attained. 

The primary element in Christian worship is the “adoring recognition 
of the most dear Father, the august Lord of all worlds.” This calls for an 
offering of the worshiper’s whole being to God — heart, mind, imagination 
and will. It brings one into a divine communion of the profoundest sort — 
that of those who are one in purpose. 

The theological basis of worship is the presence of the living God. The 
action of the Spirit makes it a “supernatural” transaction, for which free- 
dom must be kept amid the time-honored forms. In every worshiping 
assembly it is the Universal Church which offers its homage to God. 

In two chapters on “The Art of Public Worship” Dr. Coffin discusses 
ritual, “the form of service”; and ceremonial, “the method of performing 
it.” The values of unity, movement, rhythm and design are presented, 
together with a practical discussion of the church building, symbols, vest- 
ments, music, scripture reading and other elements of the service. 

Ministers are greatly in need of help in the composition of public prayers. 
A thoughtful chapter discusses comprehensiveness, orderliness, concrete- 
ness, objectivity, freshness, variety and brevity. The author recommends 
“breaking up a prayer into sections, each of which has one mood or theme, 
and supplying each with a proper address to Deity.” 

The important thing in a sacrament is what God says and pledges and 
does. He is both the Giver and the Gift, communicating himself, through 
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the whole sacramental action, to those who will receive him by faith. The 
book interprets the important elements of the ritual for the Lord’s Supper, 
which may be presented in any of the traditional ways. 

A special chapter makes a strong plea for sermons to children as a part 
of the regular services of worship, and presents a very great number of 
practical suggestions as to texts, themes, source materials and methods of 
procedure. 

Readers of CHRISTENDOM will be especially interested in the presen- 
tation of “Worship and Church Union.” Differences in forms of service 
should not present a barrier to church union, for uniformity of services is 
not even contemplated by proponents of union, and great diversities already 
existing within separate communions have not destroyed their essential 
unities. Churches have already been borrowing largely from each other. 
The great prayers of the Christian centuries are now common property, as 
the psalter has always been; and a hymnody which is largely a common 
possession becomes an ever strengthening bond. 

Dr. Coffin might have added that such books as his own, which have 
appeared in increasing numbers during the past twenty years, become, 
themselves, the common property of the Church, even though he may 
write especially for churches of the Reformed tradition. They help create a 
common ideal and build up mutual regard among the churches. They help 
the streams of worship to converge and then unite. 

No book on worship has come with a finer spirit of understanding and 
hope or a greater wealth of practical and workable ideas. It should have 


inui fulness. 
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BASIC SOCIAL ISSUES SUMMARIZED 

CHRISTIANITY TAKES A STAND — AN APPROACH TO THE IssuEs OF Topay. A sym- 

posium edited by WiLLIAM ScarLETT. Penguin Books, Inc., 25 cents. 
HIS series of papers, edited by The Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Mis- 
sions, has an arresting title. The imaginative mind immediately re- 
sponds by saying, “Would to God Christianity would take a stand — 
that not merely eleven persons outstanding in their own particular fields, 
and writing under the sponsorship of one branch of Christ’s universal 
Church, but that Christians here, there and every where would take a 
stand.” One must congratulate the publisher of this book on the choice of 
title, and congratulate the public that a publisher has been enterprising 

enough to bring out so substantial a publication as a 25, cent edition. 
As Bishop Scarlett states in his introduction, “the papers in this volume 
were written at the request of the Joint Commission on Social Recon- 
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struction re-appointed by the General Convention (1943) of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” He warns however that they “do not necessarily reflect 
the mind of the Commission, because each author was given complete 
freedom. It is the hope that they will offer a basis for the study and discussion 
of the several problems, and as such will be used by many groups both 
within and without the Church.” 

The plan of the book is simple. There are ten papers, five on the Christian 
issues as we think in terms of world order, and five papers on the issues 
before us in the domestic order. Then a concluding paper by a layman on 
“The Duty of a Christian in the Modern World.” 

In so brief a review one cannot do more than call attention to the 
general thesis of the papers. The Bishop of Washington, Angus Dun, 
reminds us of the social responsibility of the Christian and the Church. 
He states that ‘‘the first business (of the Church) is always to be the Church 
to turn men’s thoughts and hearts and wills towards God, to help them see 
their little times in the light of God’s eternal kingdom. This however, the 
Bishop continues, in no sense relieves the Christian and the Church of 
responsibility for laboring for a just social order in this world. ‘The world 
cries out for more humble, disinterested charitable people,” and the in- 
ference is that the true Church, creates such people. . 

With this background, the next four papers deal with the World Order. 
The story of the formation of the United Nations, and its hopes for the 
future is told with clarity by Sumner Welles. A theologian, Rienhold 
Niebuhr, states the Christian position in our attitude toward Russia. A 
philosopher, William Ernest Hocking, deals with the concern of the 
Christian as he faces the issue of the treatment of ex-enemy nations. A 
scientist, Arthur Holly Compton, writes paper on the vital subject, ““The 
Moral Meaning of the Atomic Bomb.” No one can read these papers with- 
out having his thinking clarified, as he faces these great issues from the view 
point of competent Christian scholarship. 

The next four papers deal with the Domestic Order. Mrs. Roosevelt 
opens this section with a paper “The Minorities Question.” We need more 
light and more straight thinking within our own democracy on the question 
of minorities. The next paper, written by a Southerner, Dr. Walter Russell 
Bowie, treats the problem of a specific minority group — the Negro. With 
his usual clarity and incisiveness Dr. Bowie goes to the root of the matter 
and tells us that we are the problem because of our failure to live our 
Christian faith. Another special minority group, the Japanese, is dealt 
with in the next paper, by Bishop Edward Lambe Parsons of California. 
Next the great mass of laboring people, and their right to full employment, 
is explored by Miss Frances Perkins. Finally in a summation Eduard Hei- 
mann writes on “Man and the State.” As an exile he knows the terror of 
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tyranny when the state becomes a monopoly. The last paper, in one sense 
the most refreshing in the book, is written by a layman, a classical scholar 
by vocation, who thinks through in a delightful fashion his ““Duty as a Chris- 
tian in the Modern World.” 

This is a rewarding little volume and should prove of exceptional value 
to those who are attempting to think in Christian terms about the issues that 
confront all of us today, Christian and non-Christian. Not the least of its 
power lies in the fact that of the eleven papers seven are written by laymen. 

BEVERLEY M. Boyp 


MANKIND’S DESPERATE LAST CHANCE 


Last REPRIEVE? by Epwin McNeILy Poteat. Harper & Bros., $1.25. 

Se): trouble is not with power but with man’s use of it,” insists the 

author in many colorful ways as he, like a modern Jonathan Edwards, 
dangles men over the yawning pit of their atomic doom. We are at last 
clever enough to blast the world, and evil enough to be apt to do it. 

Man’s wilful independence has brought him to the abyss. “Is there any 
power which, since he cannot be independent of it, he must depend upon?” 
The Moral Order, asserts the author, is that power. But man must be con- 
vinced that moral imperatives are empirically certain. He will not listen to 
philosopher or theologian. His mind will not tolerate speculation or dog- 
matics. To whom, then, direct the search for “a universally valid moral 
law’? To the scientist! A hurry-call must be made to historian, anthro- 
pologist, sociologist, endocrinologist, psychiatrist, psychologist and physi- 
cist. They must convene; they must succeed, else we have exhausted our 
“last reprieve.’ 

This diagnosis will find few critics. ‘The splendid humanism and keen 
analysis of the author deplores aright the irresponsible wisdom of our age. 
The gulf between science and morals must be spanned. But there will be 
those who feel the choice of scientist as the moral moderator of the age is 
too exclusive. They will recall that Toynbee himself, on whose Study of 
History the author leans, has asked, “Why should we suppose that the 
scientific method of thought . . . should be applicable to historical thought 

_ ,.?” And if “law” (in quotes) will not satisfy the empirical mind — if 
indeed it be as general as the author believes — neither will post hoc ergo 
propter hoc be a convincing ultimate. 

One might suspect that the author were attempting an artful reductio ad 
absurdum, challenging the scientist thus, “You got us into this mess; now 
see if you can get us out!” But the author is serious. 

The critical thinker will be glad, however, for the author’s uncompromis- 
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ing ‘‘confidence in the latent and undernourished capacities of the human 
spirit,” for his sharp disparagement of the pride of wisdom, for his forth- 
right disavowal of ‘‘faith in the inevitability of progress,” and for his pro- 
nounced assertion that the Moral must rule the Natural Order. Some 
of Mr. Poteat’s readers, however, will recall that the Decalogue did not save, 
nor the Thomistic synthesis; and will want to insist that what is needed is 
not new law but fresh loyalty; not a Command but a Promise. 
GorDON ELLIOTT MICHALSON 


THE NERVE CENTERS OF WESEEY S LHOUGHA 


THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN WESLEY, by W. R. Cannon. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, $2.50. 
HERE will be some when they first see this book who will say, seriously 
or facetiously, “I didn’t know he had any!” There will be others who 
will sigh, “It’s about time.’’ And there will be still others who will ask, 
“What was it in a nutshell?” The first group, if they read the book and they 
should, will be astonished at the range and depth of Wesley’s theology, and 
if they are honest they will feel they owe the founder of Methodism a theo- 
logical apology. ‘The second group will welcome the book most enthusias-. 
tically, and they will be pleased, we hope, to see how the author relates 
Wesley to Reformation thought. The third group will discover that Dr. 
Cannon interprets the essence of Wesley’s theology in terms of justification 
by faith and the Christian life which results. 

The author, who is assistant professor of church history at Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia, divides his volume into two parts, the first — in six chapters — 
dealing with “The Development and Formulation of the Doctrine of 
Justification,” and the second — in four chapters — treating “Theological 
and Ethical Concepts Arising from the Doctrine of Justification.” The 
analysis, interpretation, and references are based upon study and mastery 
of the original sources (no mean accomplishment considering Wesley’s 
voluminous remains!), and nearly every page contains footnotes that give 
a sense of authority and will aid others in further study. Dr. Cannon writes 
clearly and simply, and his enthusiasm for his subject is patent and con- 
tagious. 

The central affirmation of Wesley’s theology was God’s free grace in the 
justification of sinful men. In this act of justification neither merit nor good 
works play any part; it is the gift of God. But Wesley did not preach this 
doctrine from the first. He was reared in an Anglicanism which tried “to 
hold together in a single system God’s grace and man’s responsibility;”’ 
so that at this stage he was living “in the feverish attempt to justify himself 
through his own works and to win salvation of God through the moral and 
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spiritual fruits of his own endeavor.” The Aldersgate conversion of 1738 
must, therefore, be seen against this theological background which was 
further complicated by Wesley’s failure in Georgia and his disillusionment 
regarding the innate innocency of the American Indians. Out of this despair 
and with the tutelage of Moravian friends, Wesley was led to Zinzendorf’s 
view that “Justification is the forgiveness of sins. The moment a man flies 
to Christ he is justified. . . . To be justified is the same thing as to be born 
of God.” This from the theological point of view necessarily relates Wesley 
very intimately with the sola fide, sola gratia of the Reformation. Indeed, 
Dr. Cannon asserts that, “In regard to the justifying act itself, Wesley is at 
one with Luther and with Calvin.” 

At some points, of course, Wesley was manifestly out of sympathy with 
Calvin, if not with Luther. Dr. Cannon is not apparently greatly impressed 
by G. C. Cell’s effort, in his Rediscovery of John Wesley (1935), to Calvinize 
Wesley, though he calls one of his chapters, ‘““Within a Hair’s Breadth of 
Calvinism.” The chief difference lay in the conception of divine grace in 
the act of justification; for Calvin it was “restricted, limited, and particu- 
lar,’ whereas for Wesley it was “free for all as well as free in all.” This 
distinction was the basis of the original Calvinist-Arminian controversy 
and the substance of frequent disputes between Reformed and Wesleyan 
theologians ever since — though the issue today, for better or for worse, has 
no particular significance. 

Two matters which will doubtless provoke discussion of Dr. Cannon’s: 
book may be mentioned. First, there is a surprising lack of emphasis upon 
Wesley’s doctrine of “perfectionism.” There are references to it in numer- 
ous places, but there is only a short five page séction in the last chapter 
devoted specifically to this difficult and highly controversial subject. Why 
Dr. Cannon so submerged this traditionally distinctive doctrine, or why he 
neglects to mention such a recent treatment as W. E. Sangster’s The Path 
to Perfection (which was printed only three years ago by his own publisher), 
it cannot be said. But even more ambiguous is the short Conclusion of this 
study. We are told here, after having been impressed throughout the book 
with the fact that Wesley was at one with all evangelical theology in his 
interpretation of justification, that: 


While the religious emphasis of the Reformation is always on the forgiveness of 
sins and the habitual renewal of the justified, the Wesleyan emphasis, though 
forgiveness is included as the primary fact in the beginning of religion, is on 
perfection, and holiness is the final label of the Christian. 


Hence from Zinzendorf’s definition we have moved to this: “Justification, 
according to Wesley, is the indispensable means to holiness.” Thus Wesley 
seems to hold that we are justified by God’s free grace which enables us to 
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become holy in order that we may attain salvation. If this is so, then Wesley 
is not so close to the Reformers after all, and the doctrine of justification by 
faith can hardly be taken as the essence or center of his theology. 

But apart from these matters, this isa book to read and study. Indeed, one 
can believe that such advise is gratuitous since this volume, may we say, is 
“predestined” to become a standard source book that will be consulted 
long after most of its contemporaries have been forgotten. It is a book, in 
addition, which ought to be read for its own sake and not, as the publishers 
tell us, because it is a via media between “‘the extremes of Barthianism and 
militant Catholicism.” (Barth is nowhere mentioned in the book, and 
Wesley’s theology deserves something more than this kind of prudential 
pleading.) Finally, this book has its own distinct contribution to make 
toward ecumenical understanding, not merely by enlightening non-Meth- 
odists regarding the theological nerve-center of Wesley’s thought, but by 
enabling Methodists, who have not always appreciated their rich heritage, 
to raise their voice in the articulation of that Protestant faith which must 
undergird the emerging ecumenical Church. 

HucH ‘THOMSON Kerr, JR. 


‘THE CHURCH IN A SECULAR AGE 
‘THE CHALLENGE OF OuR CULTURE, edited by CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG. Harper 
& Brothers, $1.50. 
iT cao is the first of five small volumes which are to comprise The Inter- 
seminary Series. The third and fourth volumes have already been re- 
viewed in these pages (March, 1947). ‘The title of the series is justified by 
three facts: it is sponsored by an Interseminary Committee; the majority 
of its thirty-four authors are seminary professors; and it is intended to be 
used as preliminary study material by delegates to a forthcoming conference 
of seminary students. The series anticipates, however, a much wider circle 
of readers among clergy and laity at large. 

The volume in hand is a description of those facts and forces in our 
modern world which constitute a challenge to Christianity. Subsequent 
volumes present Christianity’s answer to this challenge. 

In the opening chapters Professors Craig, Haroutanian and Arndt de- 
scribe the dominant secularism of our culture. They agree that the life of 
modern man is tragically depersonalized. He is given over to machines, to 
things made by machines, and to money to buy more machines and the 
things they make. These preoccupations breed in him the will-to-power 
and that will seeks its realization through vast impersonal organizations and 
the mass mind. 
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Professor Gallagher addresses himself to the theme with which we as- 
sociate his name, that of “racism.” Since there is no scientific warrant for 
the idea of pure race, he restates the issue in the terms of caste. Professor 
Horton then goes on to discuss by means of the new psychology the inner 
disunity of so many contemporary lives. Frustrated and unstable persons 
become centers of social infection. For such unhappy souls even war is a 
relief: the schizophrenic finds in it the perfect “escape’’; battle action gives 
the paranoic a perfect vehicle for reckless self-assertion. Professor Wilder 
describes with insight and sympathy the “‘lostness” of modern man in an 
ever expanding universe. Its infinite spaces terrify him. This vast extension 
of horizons has meant a loss of absolutes in which to believe and by which 
to determine conduct. Romanticism, which seemed at first to offer some 
shelter, has not proved to be an abiding city. 

Thus far the book runs true to form. It is crisp, concise, and direct. There 
is no attempt to preserve any afterglow of Victorian liberalism. In spite of 
Professor Craig’s invitation to his collaborators to emulate “the stinging 
vehemence of Amos,” their dominant temper is that of penitence rather 
than chastisement. We are all party to the evils here pilloried. ‘The “masses” 
are ourselves and the ‘mass mind” our mind. If any criticism is to be made 
of these chapters it is that, in the desire to be comprehensive and all-inclu- 
sive, the writers occasionally defeat their own ends by meaningless omnibus 
sentences. Thus: ‘Bishops, directors, presidents, superintendents, heads, 
editors, managers, directors, trustees, leaders, foreman, executives, gen- 
erals, sergeants, professors.” Such a sentence, and there are far too many of 
them, is not a vehicle for thought; it is an evasion of thought, is indeed an 
incantation pure and simple. 

In some ways the most interesting and important chapter in the book is 
the final one, by Professor Nichols, on “Secularism in the Church.” The 
chapter is riddled with contradictions. For instance, at one moment we are 
told that “the aggression of Christianity on culture” is now at “ebb tide”; 
but in the next moment we are told that the last fifty years have seen in the 
churches ‘“‘a most impressive recovery of the Christian conscience.’’ So, 
again, the average Protestant parish is, in one instance, described as ‘‘a flock 
of chickens in a barnyard”; and then, again, as “a great hidden reservoir of 
Protestant ethical virility and lay leadership.” 

This chapter has puzzled me. I get no clear idea of Professor Nichols’ ap- 
praisal of modern Protestantism. I suspect that the difficulty lies with Prot- 
estantism itself, rather than with Professor Nichols’ thinking. Our Protes- 
tant churches belong in the “prophetic” tradition, therefore they are always 
involved in ethical compromise of one sort and another. They try to live in 
two worlds at the same time, and, although this effort is the genius of pro- 
phetic religion, it yields an institution with two shields, a bright face and a 
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dark reverse. Therefore, in his two contradictory minds about our churches, 
Professor Nichols states the case truly and well. But it is not a simple task, 
either in theory or in practice, to resolve this paradox. 

I only wish that in his moments of holy impatience Professor Nichols did 
not find it necessary to become rather shrill. For example, across the high- 
way to the City of God “lies the vast, inert, bloated hippopotamus of Ameri- 
can Protestantism.” A metaphor ought to be drawn from common con- 
crete experience and thus illumine the abstract idea. Perhaps Professor 
Nichols’ experience is unlike mine, but the only hippopatami I have ever 
seen were in a zoo. I have never met one lying, “‘vast, inert, and bloated,” 
across my path. Moral indignation may neither invite nor warrant verbal 
prettiness; but it ought always to convey sober meaning. 

This, however, isa minor blemish in a book which is morally earnest, and 
unsparing in both its measure of our times and its indictment of our imper- 
fect Christian selves. It is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes will be 
able to meet this challenge. 

WILLARD L. SPERRY 


TO ALL THINGS THEIR PROPER PLACE 
DanTE ALIGHIERI: CITIZEN OF CHRISTENDOM, by GERALD G. WALsH. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, $3.00. 
Gave G. WALSR’S study of Dante as a spokesman not only for his 
own troubled world but for ours as well reads more like poetry than 
prose. ‘There is sound scholarship behind it, but its impact comes from an 
intensity of conviction and a loving care of form that give the book its lyric 
quality. In place of rhyme or conventional rhythm, the author employs 
juxtaposition of ideas and the equating of a series of terms with another and 
still another. Jerusalem, Rome, Athens . . . faith, law, wisdom; or, even 
more elaborately, thinking, doing, acting, making. . . metaphysics, ethics, 
politics, art . . . truth, righteousness, justice, beauty. This is the truly medi- 
eval trick of bringing concepts into verbal relationship until they seem to 
become facets of a single jewel. It embodies the urgency for an underlying 
unity. No stylistic device could be more appropriate to the subject. 

In Dante, the author sees a man standing between two worlds — one in 
the agony of death, the other in that of birth, — attempting to interpret old 
values to fit the new age, and to give them universal and eternal validity. 
Because he must endure the horror of a blackout of virtue he passionately 
envisions a world order, both temporal and spiritual, in which all things 
from the lowest to the highest will have their proper place and be bound 
together in one harmonious whole. And it is here, the author claims, that 
Dante comes closest to the central interest of our day. 
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Nothing on earth seems so important to our generation as the safeguarding of 
the dignity of human persons by the right ordering of world society. Freedom 
in a world at peace; personal liberty under international law; an international 
Bill of Human Rights — whatever slogan we use, all seem agreed that world 
order under law is the only guarantee of individual happiness. ‘This was Dante’s 
central preoccupation. 


While, in broad general terms, a parallel between our own times and the 
chaotic period into which Dante was born is justified, while the agonized 
recoil of the idealist from violence and materialism is as true today as it was 
then, while even Dante’s solution has its lesson for our own age insofar as its 
emphasis on spiritual values is concerned, those spiritual values nonetheless 
need clarification and rethinking. Admittedly it is unfair to quarrel with 
an author for not doing what he never intended, but a sense of disappoint- 
ment persists that this study, stimulating and persuasive as it is, did not more 
definitely come to grips with the problem of today. Essentially, Dante’s 
world was still one world — historically as well as geographically, ideologi- 
cally as well as physically. It paid at least lip-service to the concept of the 
pax romana; its culture was to a large extent homogenous; outwardly, if not 
perhaps altogether inwardly, it was united in one faith. But since that day, 
the curtain has risen for us on the vast world that Dante never knew and that 
never was dominated by the traditions of Graeco-Roman civilization and of 
the Christian churches. Today the question is posed: Is it sufficient to be a 
citizen of Christendom and not of the still more inclusive ‘““One World’? 

GEORGENE W. Davis 


SERIOUS THINKING ON THE RESURRECTION 


Tue ResuRRECTION oF Curist, by A. MicHAEL Ramsey. The Westminster 
Press, $1.00. 
4 Nagee American reprint of an English book is a good summary of present- 
day conservative British thought on the subject. It undertakes to deal 
with the problems from an up-to-date point of view, but is too brief a work 
to deal thoroughly either with those that arise in the area of physical science 
or with those set by Biblical criticism. Nor does it follow up thoroughly 
some of its own excellent new approaches. The author often quotes 
authorities, instead of grappling at first hand with the problems involved; 
and his authorities are in some instances a generation old. That is perfectly 
legitimate — unless the seriousness of the new situation demands a fresh 
treatment. And it does; though naturally one still quotes Westcott at 
Durham. 
The book begins with the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns’ “paradox” that New 
Testament theology and ethics must begin with the passages about the 
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Resurrection. Perhaps so, in order to recognize from the outset the tran-. 
scendental and eschatological orientation of New Testament thought; but 
not if the Jewish and Graeco-Roman backgrounds are to be left out! In fact, 
the transcendental element is better presented in contrast with contem- 
porary theology and ethics than from the single point of view of the 
Resurrection. After all, it was the Resurrection of Jesus, who had been a 
“teacher of the way of God in truth.” Pure “resurrectionism” was a kind 
of Schwdrmerei Paul had to discourage in Thessalonica and Corinth. 

The same “perhaps” must go in the margin of the author’s remarks on 
form criticism and the Gospels; he seems to see nothing more in form 
criticism than a neat little scheme for the classification of gospel stories 
(p. 14) —the tremendous implications for historical reconstruction are 
not even hinted. Perhaps the author’s interests are primarily systematic, not 
historical. At any rate he does not stand alone in taking too lightly the 
methods of New Testament criticism in use today! (Many persons talk 
easily about “pericopes’” and “pronouncement stories’ without ever 
dreaming, apparently, that these are the precious materials for a quite new 
and more satisfactory account of the rise of Christianity.) The Gospels were 
“written to tell of the events whereby the Reign of God came” (p15) 
“Came”? When? And they “reproduce the pattern of the preaching of the 
Apostles from the earliest days” (¢bid.) —a curious statement. What kind 
of preaching is the author thinking of? The Gospels contain materials used 
in preaching — in teaching; but “pattern”? Hardly! 

It is assumed that Mark is complete, and ends at 16:8; but it is not 
admitted that the story of the empty tomb is late. Paul’s silence is easily 
accounted for: he had no occasion to mention it! As if Paul could possibly 
have conceived a mode of resurrection which would permit such an event as 
that related at the end of Mark! This simply will not do. Nor will it do to 
equate the Resurrection and the Parousia, in Mark (p. 78). This is simply 
not Mark’s idea of either Resurrection or Parousia. In fact, the author 
seems strangely unaware of a good deal of modern New Testament research: 
e.g., J. Weiss’s view that Jesus rose from the dead as Messiah; that the empty | 
tomb story in Mark is late, perhaps the latest thing in Mark; that Mark 16:4 
refers to the future Parousia in Galilee (Lohmeyer), and that this “Galilean 
eschatology” was related to early Galilean Christianity. These are examples 
of the views which our author should at least have mentioned, perhaps dis- 
cussed. And the assumption that “body” in the later creeds is a fair equiva- 
lent for “flesh” in the earliest — this needs much more than a statement. It 
was really a bit of subtle modernism, too subtle for the rank and file perhaps, 
but one that was rich in blessing for later theology! 

The excellent quotation from Father Waggett (on p. 110) might well 
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have been elaborated. It opens up a new vista, and recognizes the problem 
which modern science sets, without succumbing to the “purely scientific” 
point of view (Waggett was both a monk and a scientist). “The Resurrection 
is a victory of spirit in the region where death now rules.” As St. Paul held, 
the word “body” is not to be limited in its application to the body as we 
know it, viz. the bundle of elements temporarily held together for purposes 
of locomotion, etc. within the narrow range of temperatures where man 
can survive. Who knows, as Bishop Barnes put it in his Gifford Lectures, 
if there may not be living beings in the sun, with “‘bodies” adapted to those 
inconceivable conditions of motion, pressure, heat? Resurrection in truth 
is inconceivable apart from resurrection of the “body” — but “God gives it 
a body as he has chosen.” This is poles apart from any naive notion of the 
flesh upsurging from the grave, or even of Christ’s “physical” body being re- 
animated (after being really “‘dead”’) and so passing into heaven. 

This is a slight book, but provocative, and may startle some readers into 
serious thinking on the subject. There is a useful warning at the end, for 
those who are inclined to take their “Biblical theology” from Barth and 


Kierkegaard rather than from the Bible. ice Co Ceine 


THE CHURCH UNDER JUDGMENT 


CoLor AND CONSCIENCE, by BuELL G. GALLAGHER. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 
ARSONS who read new books with an eye for sermon content may well 
account Color and Conscience as a “must.” So too should anyone who 
takes seriously the problem of Christian brotherhood in its complicated 
relationship to the modern world. 

“Equal and unsegregated opportunity for all races,” is advocated, to 
replace the current hypocrisy of “separate but equal.”” To this end the 
author is partisan but polite. He is scholarly without being pedantic. The 
material is compactly organized. Moreover, it is chock full of prophetic 
observations expressed with unique clarity, and is chocolate-coated to 
tickle the mental palate of him who runs while he reads. 

The early pages present not only the depth of the problem of color caste, 
but expose with Niebuhrian fury the lengths to which human nature will 
go in order to justify its pagan self-interest. The fiction of the contented 
black man in America is shown to be rationalization par excellence. By 
means of it the white man “quiets his conscience as he proceeds with 
economic exploitation, social disability, political disenfranchisement, and 
all the other devices of the caste system.” 

Lynchings, according to the author, are psychologically the penalty paid 
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by the Negro for revealing his dissatisfaction. For a moment the white caste 
glimpses the accumulated venom and hatred of the generations. Jeopardized 
"security reciprocates with magnified hate. The objective crime of which 
the accused may be guilty is only incidental to the more heinous, subjective 
one of having punctured the idyllic serenity of the fiction of the contented 
Negro. “This fiction is made up of whole cloth, and used to clothe the moral 
nakedness of white supremacy.” 

In the chapter “Delineation,” is found a terse summary of the economic 
support of caste, even though the total of American culture is the poorer 
for it. “The caste system pays — and pays nicely — to certain individuals.” 
Among these are landlords, employers, railroads (frequently providing 
second class accommodations for first class fares), Jim Crow unions, tax- 
payers in the states providing inferior schools, and those promoting the re- 
strictive covenant clause in residential properties. Says our author: ‘““To 
cling to the deceitful notion that moralizing is enough, is to indulge im- 
morality.” ‘Truly is the Church under judgment! 

The most nearly respectable argument advanced by Conservatives is that 
the professional group among the minorities, who depend on the caste line 
for their positions and incomes, favor segregation, Professor Gallagher 
replies that only if the Negro physician, dentist, undertaker, minister etc., 
feels that he has a fair future in the nonsegregated world will he be likely 
to champion the abolition of caste. 

Illustrative of the perverted egotism of the white man is the curious 
quirk of cerebration whereby he calls other peoples “backward” because 
the timing of their cultural maturity is not identical with his. In the author’s 
words: ‘Both those who arrived before and those who will arrive later are 
inferior — the one because they come too soon, the other because they come 
too late. He alone is superior who rides the car which at the moment is at 
the top of the Ferris wheel of civilization.” 

The closing pages provide some extremely practical material for sermon 
content, outlining what specifically can be done to combat caste at the 
local, regional, racial and national levels. There is a clarion call for im- 
mediacy: ‘The decision against white supremacy must be made now, if it is 
ever to be made voluntarily by the Caucasian.” To this decision the Church 
must appreciably contribute, because: “Our real question is whether the 
Church can longer compromise itself and its faith over the race issue.” 

Others may have developed the sociological problem as ably as Professor 
Gallagher, but it is doubtful whether any previous treatment as effectively 
confronts color caste with the religious challenge. As a prophetic source 
book, Color and Conscience should contribute tangibly to the progress of 
the Kingdom Enterprise in the critical months ahead. 


Joun Irvinc DANIEL 
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INTERACTION BETWEEN MAJOR CULTURES 


‘THe MEETING oF East AND West. An Inquiry Concerning World Understand- 
ing, by F. S.C. Norturop. The Macmillan Company, $6.00. 


A WISE man wrote of this book that it is great, difficult, and important. 
As one reads Northrop’s stimulating chapters, with their insistence that 
interaction between different cultures and philosophies is utterly indispen- 
sable, he is reminded of Edward Caldwell Moore’s West and East (Dale Lec- 
tures, Oxford, 1920), in which we of the West are shown to “have presented 
to the world our own unsolved problems,” and to have drawn “all mankind 
within the contagion of our own unrest, and broken in ruthlessly upon the 
supposed peace of the Orient without having any peace of our own to offer 
in its place.” Moore wisely continues: “The Orient may easily find solu- 
tions of some problems which to us appear most difficult. It is certain that 
the influence of the East upon the world at large will in the twentieth cen- 
tury be vastly greater than it has been at any time since the fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Northrop utters a basic truth — and offers a major clue to his book — 
when he says: 


The aesthetic factor is as primary and hence as justified a criterion of trust- 
worthy knowledge and of the good and the divine in culture as is the theoretic 
component. But this, as the sequel will show, is to affirm the basic insight of the 
Orient. Thus, it appears that not merely because of the course of world affairs, 
but even to attain a correct comprehension of its own knowledge and a correct 
solution of the issues of its own culture, the West must understand the East. 


To review Northrop’s challenging work adequately would require far 
more learning than this reviewer possesses; yet its main theses are clearly con- 
ceived and vigorously stated, namely, that we in the world of today must 
work to relate East and West; to merge Anglo-Saxon and Latin cultures; to 
bring about the mutual reinforcement of democratic and communistic 
values; and really to reconcile the true and valuable portions of the Western 
medieval and modern worlds. What a task! 

The author is certain, and rightly so, that the modern Western phenom- 
enon — the positive insistent spirit of nationalism — is abroad and at 
work, something that does not speak well for the peace of the future. 


It means, unless we are willing to examine and reconstruct the diverse political 
aspirations and conflicting cultural ideals of our time, learning how to relate 
them so that they reinforce and sustain rather than combat and destroy one an- 
other, that the increasingly intense and destructive wars of the West in every 
generation are about to engulf not merely Japan but the whole of Asia. .- The 
time is here when we must understand the Orient if we would understand our- 
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selves, and when we must learn how to combine Oriental and Occidental values 
if further tragedy, bitterness, and bloodshed are not to ensue. 


Northrop, we learn, is concerned to bring about, not merely reconciliation, 
but actual interaction still nearer home. His vivid exposition of the com- 
plex culture of Mexico gives him the chance to demonstrate what he be- 
lieves so essential. The desire of the Mexicans, he points out, “to be neigh- 
borly is tempered with fear.” 


This fear has several sources. There is the vigor and size of the United States and 
its present all-absorbing zeal in spreading its valuable democratic, technological, 
and commercial practices around the world. . . . Valuable as these traits are, 
they tend to blind the people of the United States to the aesthetic and spiritual 
riches of a Latin country. . . . It is the exclusiveness of the ideals of the 
United States, rather than its bullets or even its commerce, which Latin America 
most fears. 


The fears that the author entertains about relations between Mexico and 
Anglo-Saxon civilizations are typical of the concern he feels, and feels 
rightly, about other cultural relations throughout the world. 

It follows, naturally, that we must approach these tensions, these near- 
conflicts, by recalling that ‘‘the culture of the whole world is not a mere sum 
of its parts. . . . The behavior of any local portion is a function, not merely 
of its own traits and ideological assumptions and attendant values, but also 
of an interaction of these with the quite different ones of other cultural 
elements and nations.” 

As Northrop turns to Roman Catholic culture and Greek science, he 
stresses the truth that traditional modern attempts to give philosophical ex- 
pression to the facts of nature and human experience have led to insoluble 
difficulties and to inescapable inadequacies. ‘‘Disillusioned by the modern 
world, men have turned to the Middle Ages. In short, . . . in order to solve 
modern problems it is necessary to go back to medieval philosophical as- 
sumptions.” Continuing, we find that Northrop has provided us one of his 
clearest statements in outlining the Roman Catholic concept of a person, 
and in differentiating this concept from the traditional modern Protestant 
theory of the doctrine of soul and body. Since no human being possesses a 
complete and perfect scientific knowledge of everything in the universe, in 
his specific, incomplete, human science being able to fill in concretely only a 
portion of the specific content of reality, “St. Thomas and his followers are 
able to express the distinction between reason and revelation completely in 
Aristotelian scientific terms. It is the function of revelation to make usaware 
continuously of the existence in perfection of the whole rational system or 
final cause in nature, which human beings, through science with its reason, 
know only in part.” 
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As one reads on, reminded that Aristotle’s philosophy reduced the four 
original causes to two, 1.e. prime matter and the Unmoved Mover, this re- 
viewer found himself wondering why the dual conception in Chinese 
philosophy, centering in two opposite entities, Yin and Yang, was not pre- 
sented as a parallel. Every Chinese philosopher would say, as Northrop says 
of Aristotle’s teaching, “the efficient cause is accounted for by these two.” 
We shall have to wait for further exploration of these similarities. 

Continuing his inquiry into Roman Catholic teaching, based on Aris- 
totle’s, the author finds himself forced to regard the Thomistic and Aris- 
totelian conception of the Divine and the Good as outmoded and incor- 
Fect: 


The latter conception rests upon a theory of nature and man which was justified 
by empirical evidence and scientific method in the medieval period, but which 
has turned out, since then, in the face of additional, similarly determined 
empirical scientific evidence, to be false at certain points to an extent sufficient to 
invalidate its basic assumptions. 


Turning to consider modern Protestantism, Northrop shows how the 
Protestant preacher, in repeating the Christian doctrines of the immortality 
of the soul, the divinity of Christ, the Fatherhood of God, and the Trinity, 
has too often been “guilty of the use of hocus-pocus and idolatry’’; for these, 
he contends, consist in using the word and the symbol and repeating and 
worshipping it instead of referring to and worshipping that which it sym- 
bolizes. 


When modern Protestant preachers utter these traditional Christian doctrines, 
which they have really inherited from the Roman Catholic, medieval world, and 
suppose that their statements will take on meaning if they are merely repeated 
often enough, without going on to develop a theology and an empirically 
grounded scientific philosophy which gives them content and meaning in terms 
of present-day knowledge, it is they who are the real idolators. For they are giv- 
ing us the symbols without specifying anything for them to symbolize. . 
Fortunately, many Protestant thinkers, such as Robert Calhoun and Paul Til- 
lich, now appreciate this, and are returning to a study of philosophy and the- 
ology. 

(One wonders what subjects these illustrious teachers have been busy 
with, all these years!) 

It is a great chapter that deals with the Traditional Culture of the Orient. 
Northrop is entirely right in insisting that there are many interconnections 
and identities which bind together the philosophies of the Far East and of 
India. No one who has lived in these older lands of Asia can fail to recognize 
the extent to which we may speak of one traditional culture of the East. No 
one will fail to be aware of the extent to which the perception, immediate 
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and direct, of beauty pervades the teaching and poetry, yes, even the con- 
versation, of thoughtful persons throughout Asia. It was Confucius who 
said: 


Living on coarse rice and water, with bent arm for pillow, mirth may yet be 
mine. IIJ-gotten wealth and honors are like to floating clouds. 


The common-sense and aesthetically vivid teaching of the Chinese Sage 
have, it is true, a universally ethical character; but, if we formulate the Con- 
fucian ethics in Western ethical terms, the danger is always present that we 
shall “surreptitiously read into these terms the Western, rather than the 
Confucian or Oriental, ethical meanings. “To get the truly Chinese mean- 
ing it is essential that we remain continuously aware of the insistently 
aesthetic content of the symbols themselves as well as of what they denote. 
We must not fail to keep constantly in mind this intuitive, primarily aes- 
thetic rendering of immediate experience. Another illustration of this pro- 
found truth is found in the different approach made by the Oriental painter 
as he studies his art. Instead of starting with the laborious copying of three- 
dimensional, geometric casts of Greek statues and seeking to master the use ~ 
of perspective, ‘the Oriental painter starts with the elementary brush 
strokes used in writing the countless symbols of the Chinese language,” 
and passes from these to the painting of the immediately experienced aes- 
thetic materials. One has but to watch a modern Chinese painter at work to 
be aware of the profundity of this observation. 

The reviewer doubts whether Northrop is entirely fair to the Western 
religious emissary of the modern day, however true his comment may have 
been about leaders of half a century ago, when he speaks of their being 
devoid, “‘again and again,” of a comprehension of what the Oriental reli- 
gion has discovered and is proclaiming. He is entirely right, however, when 
he points out that many missionaries, businessmen and diplomats, although 
they have had immediate experience “of the specific empirical content of 
Oriental culture lasting through a major portion of their lives,” nonethe- 
less come away seeing nothing in the religion and in the practices of the East 
that they do not regard as having been achieved in greater perfection in the 
religion and practices of the West. 

Another sound finding of the author is “that if one understands the basic 
theses of the traditional Oriental classics he can understand the East with- 
out going there.” Many of our wartime reporters and commentators have 
shown us how incomplete their understanding is and how shallow their 
recording, just because they had little or no knowledge of the background 
of Chinese aesthetics and philosophy. Over and over again, as I have read 
Northrop’s clear utterances, I have written in the margin of the book 
“True!” ‘Thus, one vivid paragraph describing warm personal experiences 
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filled with aesthetic content, sent my mind back to roadside pavilions, artis- 
tic little teahouses and the like, where some traveller has written and hung 
a pair of scrolls, singing in the couplets he composed the praise of fellow- 
ship and of the scenery of river and mountain. Beauty captivates the soul 
of the Chinese traveller! 

The solution of the basic problem, that of reconstruction and reconcilia- 
tion, as outlined in chapter XII, will rouse some to disagreement; but to 
most thinkers it will bring compelling guidance. It is high time that tradi- 
tional incompatibilities be sensed, be attacked, and be cleared away, by con- 
structive thought on the part of philosophers and administrators, mission- 
aries and diplomats and men of business. Northrop has set before us a chal- 
lenging thesis, whose basis is sound and whose direction is imperative for us 


all. 
Epwarp H. HuME 


THE FAITH AND ITS PROCLAMATION 


He Lives, by AustIN PArDUE. Morehouse-Gorham Company, $1.50. 
THE PreAcHinc Ministry Topay, by ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. Harper & Broth- 


ers, $1.25. 
Tue MAKING OF A PREACHER, Dy W. M. Maccrecor. The Westminster Press, 


$1.00. 
HeErALps oF Gop, A PRAcTICAL BOOK ON PREACHING, by JAMES S. STEWART. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
NABLE to find a modern publication written in plain terms on the 
subject of “Immortality and the Communion of Saints,” and desirous 
of helping bereaved churchmen face sorrow and death, the Episcopal Bishop 
of Pittsburgh has written his own book, He Lives. These twenty-one terse 
chapters expound the doctrine of the historic Church as found in the Book 
of Common Prayer and reveal the author’s personal convictions and prac- 
tices. In addition to a scholarly and comforting discussion of the Com- 
munion of Saints, the book includes a development of such topics as Purga- 
tory and Heaven, Good and Evil Angels, and Communication. One misses 
a mystical note and a persuasive appeal in a treatment which in places seems 
stiff and authoritarian. Nevertheless, there is solid matter in this small 
treatise, vigor in the blunt sentences, and a ring of certainty in the practi- 
cal illustrations and the affirmations of personal belief. 

A conservative estimate indicates that American Protestants listen to a 
hundred thousand sermons every week. How tragic it is, therefore, that 
many laymen still regard preaching as a dreary nagging of people who can- 
not answer back, and that not a few ministers are so absorbed in the sub- 
ject of a sermon that they forget its object. In The Preaching Ministry To- 
day the author seeks to correct such misconceptions by a restatement and re- 
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examination of the function of preaching in our time. The ultimate aim ot | 
preaching is that of the Church itself — to help individuals grow as Chris- 
tian personalities, to become socially intelligent, and to maintain the body 
of Christ. The proximate aims of preaching are the proclamation of news, 
the communication of insight, a summons to action and the performance of 
the pastoral function. The scientific approach of this master craftsman is 
shown in his dealing with sin and repentance. “Living always in the domi- 
nant mood of remorse, the penitent Christian walks backward into the fu- 
ture.” Instead of condemning the sinner, the minister (in personal counsel- 
ling) should help him to see the consequences of his evil actions, encourage 
him to face forward, take the next step, go and sin no more. It is significant 
that the author of this provocative book has been preaching for eighteen 
years in the Hyde Park Baptist Church, in Chicago, close to the heart of a 
great university. 

During his sermon a certain preacher dropped the homespun comment 
that Zaccheus may have been a little man but there was nothing small about 
him. There is nothing small about this little book of ninety-six pages, The 
Making of a Preacher. The theme is spacious, the treatment comprehensive, 
the total impact telling. If the reading of these Warrack Lectures for 1942— 
43 is a rare experience, what must have been the hearing of them! Fortu- 
nately we find a hint in the choice appreciation by A. J. Gossip that prefaces 
the five brief chapters. Imagine a revered church leader in his eighty-first 
year, standing erect like the noblest Roman of them all, speaking in a 
haunting voice to an expectant audience and expounding sublime truths 
with exceptional intellectual power and spiritual passion. Brief comment 
on the opening address, “An Ideal of the Ministry,” may serve as a foretaste 
of the rest of the book which deals with more practical concerns. The 
preacher should minimize techniques and should decry a “knack of preach- 
ing” which back in the days of Charles II was held responsible for the com- 
mon contempt of the sermon. Rather let a minister take Jesus Christ as his 
Ideal as he is set forth by the New Testament Platonist who wrote Hebrews. 
As our Lord was a priest in that he was one with men and sympathetic with | 
human infirmities, so should the preacher be a pioneer of salvation, break- 
ing a way through to God for men to follow. Such a priesthood as that of 
Christ “was not conferred upon Him from without but was rooted in Him- 
self.”” Only as the minister, like his Lord, is rooted in God can he hope to 
bring men into the Holy of Holies. This significant interpretation coming 
from a Scotch Presbyterian may help certain free church ministers, who for 
one reason or another, find it difficult to think of themselves as priests. 

If the title Heralds of God seems poorly matched with the sub-title, “A 
Practical Book on Preaching,” let the reader recall Paul’s lofty discussion of 
immortality in the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians which concludes 
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with a pointed, “Therefore, my beloved brethren.” In the preface the 
author states that the title was deliberaely chosen to indicate that preaching 
is not the propagation of views and opinions, or even of ideals, but the 
proclamation of the mighty acts of God, — a philosophy acceptable to many 
ministers today who have become aware of the shallow subjectivism of much 
of their pulpit work. The first of the five chapters is a penetrating analysis 
of the world scene upon which the immutable and timeless gospel must be 
brought to bear. Ours is a world of unresolved tensions between disillusion- 
ment and hope, escapism and realism, skepticism and faith. Yet as the author 
shows in the second chapter, the acts of God in the Cross and Resurrection 
of Christ still have saving power, and this gives preachers a theme to pro- 
claim. Succeeding chapters deal with “The Preacher’s Study,’ “The 
Preacher’s Technique,’ and “The Preacher’s Inner Life.” ‘The book itself is 
marked by rare felicity of style, richness of thought, psychological insight 
and a thorough understanding of the hopes and fears of the preacher. Here 
is one of the best general works on preaching that has appeared since Dean 
Brown gave his Yale Lectures on The Art of Preaching,and as such, it should 
be required reading not only for theological students but for older ministers 
as well. ‘The reader finishes the book in an exalted mood ready to respond as 
best he may to sucha challenge as this: ‘‘For your task is to confront the ram- 
pant disillusionment of the day, and smash it with the Cross of Christ and 
shame it with the splendour of the Resurrection.” 

In these three books on preaching there is a common attempt to redeem 
preaching from dullness, irrelevance and ineffectiveness. Each author 
conducts his homiletical rescue mission in his own way and undoubtedly 
many sermons will be saved! This is no time for poor preaching. All three 
writers unite in insisting that content is more important than method, and 
sincerity more to be desired than the tongues of men and of angels. 

VAUGHAN DABNEY 


PAGAN SOURCES OF EARLY CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN SUPERNATURALISM, by SHIRLEY JACKSON Case. The 
University of Chicago Press, $3.00. 
HE purpose of this book is ‘“‘to clarify opinion” with regard to the 
prevalent assumptions that the supernatural was a unique feature of 
primitive Christianity and that the reassertion of supernaturalism is neces- 
sary today in order to maintain Christianity in its original form. ‘The thesis 
of the book is that, instead of being an original and unique feature of the 
Christian faith, supernatural imagery was first adopted from Judaism and 
the cults of the Graeco-Roman world of the first century and then height- 
ened to the point where it could demonstrate to a miracle-loving age its 
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superiority over all its predecessors in the abundance and awesome mystery, 
of its divine credentials. Thus “‘the original genius of Christianity as a moral | 
and spiritual way of life is seen to have been gradually overlaid with a veneer 
of otherworldly imagery that obscured the fundamental nature of the new! 
religion” and “took precedence over the essential body of religious ideals | 
that inspired worthy Christian living” (pp. v—vi). 

Dean Case joined the University of Chicago faculty in 1906 in the New 
Testament field. His classical interests and training led him into an inten- 
sive study not merely of the New Testament but of its relation to the culture 
in which it developed. In addition to numerous publications in the New 
Testament field he published before the present volume three other works 
dealing with cultural influences affecting early Christianity: Evolution of 
Early Christianity, 1914; Social Origins of Christianity, 1923; Experience 
with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times, 1929. The last of these is a 
monumental work, unfortunately long since out of print, from which have 
been drawn the historical data that make up the first nine chapters of the 
volume now under review. Although much less extensive, these chapters 
correspond closely in title and subject matter to the chapters of the earlier 
volume and the material reprinted has been chosen with specific reference 
to the problem of origins. A final chapter in the present book traces the 
story of the survival of supernaturalism in Christianity, asserting that in 
matters of religious belief and practice supernaturalism, often in conflict 
with reason, has sometimes been forced to yield ground, but in general has 
reasserted itself and remained dominant. 

Dr. Case’s method is to collect from history, literature, and surviving 
monuments illustrations of the parallels in supernaturalistic imagery 
between early Christianity and the other religions of the period. He traces 
these parallels in the interpretation of nature, the connection of soul and 
body, the activities of spiritual beings, the means of revelation and divina- 
tion, the experience of worship and salvation. Having indicated the paral- 
lels the author refrains from comment, paying the reader the compliment 
of assuming that he can draw the right conclusions if he but has the facts. - 
‘The author is content to make the reader feel at home in the first century 
and see the world (as well as early Christianity) through the eyes of a cul- 
ture in which every mind was dominated by the idea of the supernatural. 

The facts and the argument of the book are beyond reproach. They 
justify the conclusion that revelation must be regarded in such a way as to 
allow for the possibility that early Christian beliefs and practices were in 
some measure produced by the culture with which they were so closely in 
harmony. ‘To what extent these beliefs and practices were the products of 
first century culture is a question which takes us beyond the limits of Dean 
Case’s study and into the realm where his facts and argument are not 
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decisive. His facts do not justify the conclusion, which some might draw, 
that the whole story of Christianity is a myth and the product of an age. 
They do not shake the faith, which others hold, that some supernatural 
elements of the Christian religion are valid. And they do not demonstrate 
the assumption, apparently made by Dean Case, that Christian ethics bear 
no relation to the Christian interpretation of the world. These and other 
problems arising out of the study are beyond the range of the book and its 
review, and their answers lie not in conclusions reached on the basis of 
empirical evidence alone, but in assumptions made in choosing frames of 
reference for interpreting evidence. 
J. K. BENTON 


ISLAM AS CULTURE AND AS RELIGION 


HEIRS OF THE PROPHETS, by SAMUEL M. ZwemeEr. Moody Press (Chicago), $2.00. 
MEDIEVAL IsLaM, by GusTAVE E. VON GRUNEBAUM. The University of Chicago 
Press, $4.00. 
‘HESE two books, in their wide divergence of treatment, illustrate 
the great disparity which often exists between two writers dealing with 
the same subject. Dr. Zwemer, veteran missionary to Moslems, has written 
a short essay on an Islamic theme which has religious significance and 
contemporary ecumenical relevance. In dealing with his subject he has kept 
the modern scene constantly in view, and he has brought to his task the 
assets of a lifetime devoted to travel and evangelistic enterprise. 

Dr. Von Grunebaum, on the other hand, is associate professor of Arabic 
in the University of Chicago. He gives us in broad outline the configurations 
of medieval Islam. His approach is objective, mature, and rational. His 
text is enriched by first hand knowledge of those fields of study that are 
contiguous to the main thesis. 

In his essay, Dr. Zwemer’s aim is to correct the current view that Islam 
knows no priesthood. To that end he invokes an old Islamic saying which 
speaks of religious doctors as “‘heirs of the prophets.” Hence the title of a 
book in the course of whose fourteen chapters a strong argument is set 
forth. The conclusion seems to be that Islam could not have enforced its will 
upon the believers apart from the role of its clerical personnel. Its clergy are 
therefore held to exist in practice, if not in theory. In defending his point, 
Dr. Zwemer digresses in order to bring out a number of superstitions, 
falsehoods, and other defects, characteristic of popular Islam. His work 
thus carries definite didactic, apologetic, and evangelistic overtones. 

Professor Von Grunebaum, in ten chapters of impressive size and con- 
tent, offers a physiognomy of medieval Islam. The first six chapters develop 
three central ideas: (a) Islam in the medieval world, (b) its religious 
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foundation, and (c) its body politic. Subsumed under each central idea are 
two primary themes: (1) the mood of the times, (2) Christendom and Islam. 
Discussions follow of Revelation, Piety, Law and the State, the Social Or- 
der. Then, leading up to the tenth chapter, Conclusions, are three studies 
devoted to the Human Ideal; Literature and History; and Creative Borrow- 
ing. 

Though in no way an apologist for Islam, Professor Von Grunebaum 
might possibly be expected to err, if only for professional reasons, on the 
side of attaching undue significance to that great faith and culture. This, 
however, is the case only in rare instances. 

He tells us that no single fact, in the medieval period, played a larger part 
in molding international relations than the existence of a powerful, un- 
canny, and unpredictable political body on the other side of the Mediterra- 
nean. The Christian world was obliged to devote more attention to Islam 
than it received from it. Theophanes Confessor was the first Christian to 
produce a life of Mohammed, and Peter of Cluny made the first translation 
of the Koran. It began to be realized gradually that, to refute the foe, one 
had first to know him. Thomas Aquinas wrote his Summa contra Gentiles, 
partly at least, as a means to strengthen the counterattack of Christian the- 
ology. 

Dr. Von Grunebaum’s book is solid and authoritative, deserving of care- 
ful examination; the volume by Dr. Zwemer is a work calculated to inspire 
the Christian reader and to hearten all who work with, for, and among 


Moslems. 
Epwarp J. Jurjr 


THE TRAGICAL DRAMA OF WEST VS. EAST 
pte MAN — YELLow Man, by Arva C. Fioyp. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
I.75- 

Ie the compass of this small volume is compressed a treatment of one of 

the basic issues of twentieth-century life. It is, as the author modestly says, 
scarcely more than a sketch in bold strokes of the main outline of the 
mutual actions and reactions of West and East in recent and contemporary 
history. But its brevity and popular style should give it an appeal to the ordi- 
nary reader who is not likely to tackle a more pretentious treatise. And this 
would be a real service indeed. For it is urgently important that we of the 
West shall be brought to see the other side of the shield of our expansion, 
particularly now that we are plunging headlong into the Pacific world. 
Curiously enough, the best mirror we have for viewing Western imperial- 
ism, colonialism, and even racism is Japan. Here is an excellent case study 
for an analysis of the causes, processes and implications of the pressure of 
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one nation upon others less powerful or well organized. That has been the 
story of the European Powers, and then of Japan; and now, it would ap- 
pear, we are to take on the same role. 

Professor Floyd, who is the head of the department of missions and Ori- 
ental history at Emory University brings considerable objectivity to his 
judgment of the actors in this drama of the past four centuries which he 
sketches in so readable a way. He plainly assigns ethical blame both to the 
Western nations and to Japan, and he rightly calls us all to a change of at- 
titude as a prerequisite to any hopeful attack upon the problem of living 
together in our world of the future. 

But there is much more than mere cussedness involved in “aggressor” 
nations — and every powerful nation has at some point played the part of 
one. ‘The almost overwhelming pressures created by the adoption of the 
modern way of life sooner or later come upon each country that enters those 
swirling rapids. Thus far no smooth course to placid, restrained living for 
an industralized, urbanized, trading nation has been found. Overseas trade, 
secured access to raw materials, lifelines across the world, then colonies, 
and always eventually war — these mark the way which no nation ever 
purposes to go but which none has as yet learned to deviate from, when once 
it has entered the modern revolution. This tragic spiral cannot be explained 
by the theories of neurotic states of mind which we have applied to Ger- 
many and Japan. Certainly we would resent an analysis of our present mind- 
set toward Soviet influence, and our determination to stake out our claims 
all over the planet, as paranoia Americana, corresponding to the popular 
wartime interpretation of the enemy-nations. Yet there is an element of ir- 
rational fear which is interwoven in this pattern of aggression, along with 
legitimate need for expansion and an immoral seizure of our neighbor and 
his goods. 

Any true treatment of this contact of East and West should therefore give 
a larger place to those imponderables which are implicit in the desire of 
each individual citizen to come up in the world, to enjoy the fruits of in- 
dustry, and to cling to every comfort he has ever tasted. They can and must 
be controlled, both by better attitudes and by laws and international sanc- 
tions; but until now they have met only the restraint of war. 

Viewed thus, the problem is not really that of West versus East, after all. 
It did look that way at first. But Japan disproved this theory as a permanent 
one in human history. And Russia, embodying in her own structure both 
West and East bids fair to break to bits the traditional mold of Occident- 
Orient relations. Both World Wars too have cut straight across race lines, 
and have pretty well dispelled the ghastly prospect of a war dividing the 
human family into two racial camps. There is no color to the atomic bomb. 

Indeed the title, together with the colored jacket, though catchy, is 
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scarcely likely to have the support of current views regarding race. The dis- 
tinction of races into red, yellow, brown, black and white is no longer 
thought of as even approximately accurate. The purpose of the author, 
however, in pointing up our sins of racism is highly commendable, and the 
weight of the data is solidly on the side of penitence and a change of conduct. 
One should not be able to lay this excellent book aside without many 
heart-searchings and a set resolve to do something toward the creation of 
better patterns for our national behavior throughout the Pacific area. 
CHARLES WHEELER IGLEHART 


TESTIMONY OF AN EYEWITNESS 
A SaALuTE To Inp1A, by JOHN ZIMMERMAN. Friendship Press. $1.25; paper, 60 
cents. 
SALUTE TO INDIA is a well named book. It is a tribute from one 
who was a missionary in India for more than forty years. He served for 
thirty years as a missionary of the Regions Beyond Missionary Union in 
North India; in 1930 he became Secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil and served that important body until 1941 when he retired. 

Salute to India was first published in England in 1944. It was later 
brought down to date, and is now republished for American readers. It is 
delightfully written and is fascinating reading. It is not a treatise on India 
as a whole, but abounds with an abundance of important facts. The topics 
dealt with are not always related, but they are always important. It could 
well be described as a most interesting magazine on India. 

There is, however, a general unity in the book. The first chapters deal 
with an interpretation of the present situation in India. The author weaves 
into it, in an intriguing way, many of the great personalities of the past and 
present, both Indian and foreign, as well as the problems they confronted. 
He especially presents two of the great problems of India, women and the 
rural life. Upon these backgrounds he builds his statement of the place of 
the Christian message in India’s life. 

The author not only tells of present problems and the many attempts be- 
ing made to settle them, but also touches on the basic intangibles that have 
been the causes of the breakdowns of understanding — past and present. 
“Swaraj is my Birthright” is not only a fine piece of writing but it interprets 
the heart and the passion of the Indian people for freedom and recognition. 
The chapter on “A Strange Man” (Mahatma Ghandi) is a strong character 
delineation — one of the best that has been written. When the author speaks 
of “this strange man is India, the soul of a people on the march,” you are 
forced to take your eyes away from an individual and lift them to the pur- - 
poses and sorrows of a great people. He rightly deals at length with the rural 
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life of India and pictures the co-operatives as their hope. The women of 
India have long been its unsolved problem. The book breathes hope for 
them through the work of Mr. Ghandi and other sympathetic native leaders. 
All that goes before chapter six is the preparation for the climax of the book 
— the discussion Missions and the Church. It touches missions past and 
present; it treats of the missionary and his future and analysis of the various 
types of Christian work — evangelism, education, rural missions, and other 
forms. It gives a full chapter to medical missions. This is important but 
seems a little out of proportion to the space given to other forms of work. 
Wherever the author touches missions, one is sure he is factual. ‘The reader 
is led to believe that the future for the Church and missions is promising 
and that the hope of India is Christ. After having read this book any reader 
will want to salute India and her people. AES Cony 


NEVERMORE 


Lost TREASURES OF EuropPE, edited by Henry La Farce. Pantheon Books Inc., 
$5.00 (39 pp-» 427 photographs). 

OST TREASURES isa pictorial record of the fate of great architecture 
in the Second World War. ‘Completely ruined, except for spire which 
still stands.” This is the present status of St. Brides, Fleet Street, London, 
one of Christopher Wrenn’s finest churches; and the same phrase described 
St. Michael’s Cathedral (1373-94) at Coventry. Street, bridge, city gate, city 
hall, convent, monastery, inn, school, courthouse, castle, palace, tomb, 
theatre — and in greater number than anything else, church and cathedral 
— the record is that about nine-tenths of these 427 monuments of the cul- 
ture of Poland, Holland, Belgium, Russia, England, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary are completely gone. The 427 photographs are 
chiefly of the ruined structures in their original state. Accompanying de- 
scriptions give the name, architectural style and merit, period of building, 
associations, sometimes the name of the architect, and finally, the present 
condition of every building. The oldest building destroyed was begun in 
the fifth century, the last was of the nineteenth. Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, baroque, classic revival, all the styles that swept Eu- 
rope in the adaptation characteristic of each country, alike fell. Perpendic- 
ular Gothic, one of man’s most heavenward imaginings, has been destroyed 
over and over again. The paintings of Mantegna, the sculptured friezes by 
artists of whom Vasari wrote, the heart of the great Medieval cities, campa- 
niles, an Adam masterpiece, the main building at Eton, the shrine of an- 
cient pilgrimage at Kiev, the most ancient church in Warsaw, in Genoa, in 
Coblenz — as one after another is demolished, the human psyche feels awful 
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blows. Man’s supporting strength was in these records of his culture. ‘This 
loss takes away his past; he is less than he was. | 

An illuminating introduction is written by Ernest T. De Wald, of 
Princeton University, Lieutenant Colonel AUS, Director of Monuments, 
Fine Arts and Archives Subcommission in Italy and Austria, Second World 
War. Mr. La Farge in his Preface and Acknowledgements records the story 
of the making of the book, a task of extreme difficulty, accomplished with 
the help of some sixty-eight individuals and forty-two agencies in a dozen 


countries. LurRA BEAM 


RENAISSANCE OR REFORMATION 
MELANCHTHON, ALIEN OR ALLY? by FRANZ HILDEBRANT. Cambridge University 
Press, $2.50. . 
N this work, freighted with a deal of ponderous — not to say pedantic — 
erudition strongly suggestive of the Ph.D. style, the author raises the 
really important question of the relative influence of Luther and Melanch- 
thon upon Lutheranism. Its relevance is not merely for the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but for the theological orientation of present day Germany and Eng- 
land (particularly the University of Cambridge). The central problem is 
between the religious character of the Reformation and the cultural, if not 
secularist, approach of the humanists. This conflict is of immense, and often 
tragic, significance for our day. The author summarizes this problem in the 
words: 


The riddle of Melanchthon lies in the disharmony between the concessions and 
the confessions; and is that not precisely the fate of all of us who, through no 
choice of their own, are children both of Reformation and Humanism? Where 
Melanchthon erred in the latter direction, Luther had, and still has, to restore 
the balance . . . (p. 98). 


‘The question raised in the title of the book, Alien or Ally? is not answered 
unequivocally. Perhaps, it isa wrong question, and cannot be answered by 
a straightforward yes or no. Melanchthon was both an alien to Luther’s es- 
sentially religious approach to the problems involved and, at the same time, 
an ally to the Reformation movement. The Renaissance humanism, which 
he so ably represented, had within itself possibilities of becoming either an 
alien or an ally of the Reformation. It has become, on the whole, an alien. 
But it was the Cartesian rationalism and Lockean empiricism — particu- 
larly in the later forms which these movements assumed — which were 
far more responsible for the alien character of humanism, than the sort of 
humanism represented by Melanchthon. 
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The book represents scholarship. The problems it raises are certainly 
pertinent to our day. But by restricting the scope of the treatment to the 
relationship between Luther and Melanchthon, the author has not been 
able to present all the factors — not even all fundamentally important fac- 
tors — which would adequately account for the present relationship of the 
Reformation and humanism. 

The author offers many penetrating insights into contemporary theologi- 
cal scenes, particularly German and English, and deserves attention on the 
part of all serious students. It is particularly noteworthy that he warmly ap- 
proves the rapprochement of the Lutherans and Calvinists in Germany, and 
declares his conviction that “under the present circumstances no Calvinist 
[should] be refused admission to a Lutheran Communion on the sole 
ground of his Calvinism, nor vice versa”’ (p. 86). 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


OTHER REVIEWS 
A TESTIMONIAL TO GRACE, by AVERY DULLES. Sheed and Ward, $1.50. 


R. DULLES, a descendant of distinguished Protestant stock, has re- 

cently become a Roman Catholic. This little book is his apologia. He 
was sensitively religious as a youth; shared, but rebelled against, the con- 
fusions of youth in this generation; began to be saved from relativism 
through the classical philosophers, and experienced a clear-cut evangelical 
conversion about the middle of his junior year in college (pp. 50-54). In 
his reaction against a chaotic version of liberalism he had, he writes, “be- 
come increasingly disposed to accept authority, not only in politics, but also 
in faith and morals” (p. 47). The particular work of grace which made hima 
Catholic he justly traces to this prevenient trend. One of the most instruc- 
tive parts of Mr. Dulles’ book is the account of his very gradual growth of 
appreciation of Catholic ways after prior revulsion from them, due, he 
thinks, to choosing reason rather than emotion to be his guide. 

As the story of a sincere pilgrimage, the Protestant reader will follow Mr. 
Dulles’ account with genuine sympathy and approval. His subsequent 
rationalizing of the Catholic doctrine of the Church will prove less appeal- 
ing. Mr. Dulles appears to be an intellectual of what William James called 
the tender-minded type. He must have an obviously ordered system by 
which to live. This does not make God’s way with him any less authentic, 


but may suggest why it has taken the particular course that the book reveals. 
H. P. D. 
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A Gur To True PEaAce. Compiled chiefly from the writings of Fénelon, 
Guyon and Molinos. Harper & Bros., $1.00. 


thee this little volume Howard Brinton of Pendle Hill again makes avail- 
able a compilation of mystical writings which was formerly much used by 
Quakers as a book of personal devotion. Its sub-title, “The Excellency of 
Inward and Spiritual Prayer,” describes its nature. It says little of petition 
in the usual sense of the word, but has much to say of the inner peace and 
power that comes through a sense of the Divine Presence. Brinton rightly 
points out in his introduction that the outward peace and reordering of the 
world depend more on such inward peace than is commonly recognized. 
The form of the book would be more satisfactory if some notation had been 
made as to which of its three authors wrote each section. Nevertheless, as it 
stands the book is a devotional gem. 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


Tue Gop WE Worsuip, by RocER HazeLton. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
ROFESSOR HAZELTON’S little book is a forthright theology of wor- 
ship in The Trinitarian form. It seeks to establish rationally the truth 

about God, who is disclosed to faith in worship. The author’s rationalizing 
processes are keen and able; the dominant mood remains that of worship. 
God is worshipful in his attributes, in holiness, goodness, omnipotence 
(with a question mark: power per se is not worshipful; God’s power as con- 
ditioned by the social nature of his being is) and love. The delineation of 
“The Christ of Worship” is reverently discriminating, prefaced by the 
aphorism, ‘““We Christians have not always known what to do with Christ 
in our worship, but we have never been able to do without him” (p. 114). 
“Through Christ we have our ‘access in one Spirit unto the Father.’ ” ‘““The 
belief in the Holy Spirit leads on into belief in the holy catholic church and 
the communion of saints” (p. 145). This is the essence of the ecumenical re- 
discovery which Dr. Hazelton documents from the affirmations of the Edin- 
burgh World Conference and illuminates as the climax of a genuinely 
devout and eloquent discussion. 


Haro, 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page xiv) 


necessary background for understanding the choice of topics for the pro- 
gram, together with preliminary interpretations by the chairman of each 
Commission. It details plans for study processes preceding the Assembly and 
indicates the results which they hope to accomplish. An appendix lists the 
proposed preparatory publications and gives a full directory of officers and 
committees. The pamphlet is available from the American Committee 
for the World Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York at twenty-five cents 
per copy. 


WORLD COUNCIL PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 
MEETING IN AMERICA 


OR the first time a major official meeting of the Provisional Committee 

of the World Council is to be held in the United States, at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, in April. It will be preceded by sessions of the joint 
committee of the International Missionary Council and World Council, 
which will continue discussions of relationships between the two organi- 
zations; also by a meeting of the committee of arrangements for the World 
Council Assembly. 

Besides the World Council executives, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and Nils 
Ehrenstr6m, from the Geneva headquarters, and Rev. Oliver Tomkins, 
associate secretary from England, the occasion will bring some dozen and 
a half of the most distinguished world-leaders of the church from Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Holland, Germany and Central Europe, India, China, 
Japan and Korea, besides the United States and Mexico. These will include 
the Bishop of Chichester, England, Bishop Aulen of Sweden, and Arch- 
bishop Germanos and Fr. Florovsky, representing the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. A deputation from the Dutch Church, some of whose members 
are on the Provisional Committee, is coming at the same time to renew 
fraternal contacts in the United States. This very notable gathering will 
complete arrangements for the 1948 Assembly of the World Council. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CHRISTIAN 
UNITY CONFERENCE 


a ee College of Preachers of the Washington Cathedral, D.C., was host, 
January 2-4, toa Christian Unity Conference participated in by about 
thirty leaders of American churches. The theme of the session was An 
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Ecumenical Goal for American Churches in This Generation. The session 
was devoted almost entirely to informal discussions with few set papers. The 
Conference has never sought to formulate positions and takes no votes; but 
its intimacy of fellowship has tempered together through the years an 
important group of highly responsible churchmen. Their experience 
provides probably the most adequate American example of those voluntary 
“fellowships of unity,” the organization of which was recommended by the 
Edinburgh World Conference in order to deepen and reinforce the official 
movement. 

Bishop Ivan Lee Holt effectively summarized the significance of the 
Conference, and its apparent consensus at the last session, as follows: 


We have never claimed for ourselves any infallible wisdom, and we have sought 
always, in an exchange of opinions, a clearer understanding of the way the 
churches should take. It seems to me that our recent Conference brought us 
face to face with some visions which may soon become realities. My own inter- 
pretation of our discussions and conclusions leads me to feel that we were agreed 
on these things: 


(1) The urgency for co-operation and Church union is greater than at any time 
in the history of recent years — in the world, in the nation, and in the local com- 
munity. 

(2) Acting on overtures of the Congregational and Disciples’ Churches there 
should be a Conference for the union of Churches somewhat similar to that 
called by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in Philadelphia in 1918. This can 
be called by one of the denominations rather than by the Federal Council. 


(3) Since the denominations have created Commissions on Interdenominational 
Relations, it is proposed that one of these commissions call together at least the 
officers of these Commissions to decide how far the various denominations are 
prepared to go. This would in no way interfere with the other Conference, 
though it might be merged with it. 


(4) Either present centers, or ones to be created, should seek to prepare men for 
a new and devoted evangelism for the creation of a Christian order. 


(5) Since the Stanley Jones proposal for federal union does not seem to go either 
deep enough or far enough to create a real union, we do not support it; but we 
do realize that any campaign for interdenominational fellowship will bring 


beneficial results and we do think of the Jones program as propaganda that may 
have a value. 


(6) All denominations contemplating union should proceed with their plans 
without any hesitation, even if it means unions by twos and threes, rather than 
on a larger scale. The larger union may proceed without some denominations 
that feel they cannot make the concessions, though the situation in Canada may 
indicate that there is no non-negotiable demand. 


All of this seems to me to be more definite progress than we have previously ever 
made. 
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THE AUTHORITY AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE BIBLE 


acre most inclusive topic which the World Council Study Commission 
is attempting to explore in preparation for the meeting of the Assembly 
is that of The Authority and Significance of the Social and Political Message 
of the Bible Today. A first Conference on this topic occurred in London 
in the Summer of 1946, participated in mainly by representatives of Anglo- 
Saxon churches. A second Conference was held January 5 to 9 at the Ecu- 
menical Institute at Bossey, near Geneva and was attended primarily by 
European representatives of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches. The 
Conference revealed that the major issues involved in the topic are not 
between the historical divisions of the church but that present theological 
definitions cut across previous lines of division. 
As reported by the Ecumenical Press Service, the Conference agreed: 


That the burning questions of the present day must be solved in the light of the 
Bible message, i.e. in the message of Jesus Christ. They were also agreed that it is 
impossible to apply the Biblicist method, i.e. the method of bringing separate 
Biblical commandments to bear directly on the present situation, without con- 
sideration of their fundamental implications. But neither did they wish to con- 
fine themselves merely to proclaiming a basically Christian way of thinking, in 
the liberal, modernist fashion. 


The statement of working theses implementing this position was drawn 
by the influential Swedish theologian, Professor A. Nygren and accepted 
by the Conference. A detailed report of its proceedings is promised in the 
near future. 


ECUMENICAL VISITORS 


R. EMIL BRUNNER, distinguished Swiss theologian and rector of 

the University of Zurich, spent several weeks in the United States in 

the early Fall, participating in the Princeton Bicentennial celebration and 

lecturing in Chicago, Wellesley, Union Theological Seminary and the 

Institute for religious and Social Studies, New York. Professor Brunner’s 

distinguished contribution to theology and his strong influence on the 
American mind is discussed in Dr. McCreary’s article in this issue. 

A second distinguished European churchman to visit the United States | 
was Pastor Martin Niemoeller, who, with Mrs. Niemoeller, has carried out 
an arduous itinerary beginning with the Biennial Session of the Federal 
Council of Churches at Seattle in December, 1946 and continuing, generally 
under the auspices of local Councils of Churches, in more than fifty major 
cities. Despite some criticism from secular sources, Pastor Niemoeller has 
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received heartiest and most appreciative hearing from American Christians. 
His addresses — to audiences which have sometimes numbered as high as 
12,000 people — have invariably shown great personal dignity and deep 
spiritual earnestness. The American Committee for the World Council 
honored the Niemoellers at a luncheon in New York on January 23. 


DEATH OF DR. G. F. BARBOUR 


EWS has recently come of the death of Dr. G. F. Barbour of Scotland. 

He was a member of the Executive Committee of the Scottish YMCA, 
a member of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
and one of the foreign collaborators of this magazine. Dr. Barbour’s passing 
terminates a distinguished career of lay leadership in the Scottish church 
and deprives the ecumenical movement of a devoted and most efficient 
leader. 


THE EDITOR’S FACE IS RED 


Awe es excellent review of Lindsay B. Longacres’ The New Testament: 
Its Form and Purpose, appearing in the Summer, 1946 issue of Curis- 
TENDOM was wrongly ascribed to Professor James Muilenburg. Its actual 
author was Professor Herbert G. May of Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Apologies to both these good friends. The moral is that editorial offices 
ought not to detach enclosures from their covering letters — also perhaps 
that writers ought to sign their productions. 


SOUTH INDIA UNION ASSURED 


[> reported in our last issue, the final steps are under way to consum- 
mate the South India scheme uniting the four Anglican dioceses of 
Madras, ‘Travancore, Tinevelly and Dornekal, the South India Provincial 
Synod of the Methodist Church and the South India United Church (which | 
is in itself a union of Presbyterian and Congregational Churches formed in 
1908). ‘The last hurdle to be taken was agreement by the Joint Committee 
of the three Churches as to the interpretation to be put upon the section of 
the scheme of union known as the “pledge” which binds the united church 
to respect the traditions and convictions of the separate churches from 
which it is formed. Candidates for the episcopate of the new church are 
expected to be nominated by March 1, and episcopal appointments an- 
nounced on April 15, so that the union may be actually set up in September, 
1947. The new “Church of South India’”’ will comprise a Christian com- 
munity of about 1,200,000 and will be divided into sixteen dioceses. 
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MORE LIGHT ON AUSTRALIAN UNION 


AB HE general plan of union under negotiation by the Congregational, 

Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of Australia was presented in our 
Autumn, 1946, number (p. 546 f.). More complete details of the plan have 
now been received. Described as “more than a loose alliance or temporary 
association, but less than a straight-out system of unification,” the plan pro- 
vides that matters of doctrine, polity, worship and. discipline continue to be 
vested in the several denominations. An Australian council of sixty-three 
members, twenty-four Methodists, twenty-four Presbyterians and twelve 
Congregationalists, will administer the unified work of the church, directly 
or through appropriate departmental boards, in the fields of (1) the train- 
ing of the ministry, (2) Christian education and youth work, (3) home mis- 
sions, (4) overseas (foreign) missions, (5) men’s and women’s organizations, 
and (6) life and work and evangelism. A system of united state and regional 
councils is proposed. Novel measures for promoting the consideration of 
the plan among the churches include a series of interchurch conferences, 
state and regional, during 1947, followed by action by the present sub- 
ordinate units of the three denominations later in the year. It is provided 
that members of the national committee may visit these assemblies in order 
to explain and advocate the proposed unification measures. 


THE “ROUND THE WORLD” Y.W.CG.A. 
RECONSTRUCTION FUND 


HE Young Women’s Christian Associations are in process of raising a 

$2,100,000 fund to restore and expand their work in the guidance and 
leadership of women in thirty war-affected countries. This will support 
intensive reconstruction activities for a three-year period. Paralleling the 
more general ministries of Church World Service and the denominations, 
this distinctive work by and for women provides an exceptionally coura- 
geous, competent and resourceful ally of the ecumenical cause. 


INTERPRETATION 


HRISTENDOM welcomes a new and handsomely printed contempo- 

rary, the quarterly Interpretation, A Journal of Bible and Theology, 
published in Richmond, Virginia with Balmer H. Kelly and Donald G. 
Miller as editors. A distinguished editorial council is announced, divided 
about equally between Northern and Southern scholars; but the magazine 
is closely identified with the Presbyterian Church, U.S., and is a successor to 
the Union Seminary Review long published by the chief theological school 
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of this Church. The initial issue includes a compendious review of New 
Testament literature for 1946 by Professor Floyd B. Filson and numerous 
solid articles which constitute important source material for a Biblically- 
centered Christianity. 


REBUILDING OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


Bee rebuilding of Coventry Cathedral, with its attached Chapel of 
Unity in which Anglicans, Free Churchmen and representatives of 
overseas churches will worship together, has now reached the practical stage. 
Resources in hand, including money available from the British nation 
under the War Damage Insurance scheme, are sufficient to provide for the 
erection of the main cathedral. Support is now sought for the Chapel of 
Unity and Christian Center, the ownership and control of which will be . 
vested in a joint Christian Council made up of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England and the Free churches, including a 
high proportion of laymen and women. 


SECOND ‘TERM AT THE ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE 


as HE second term of the Ecumenical Institute at the Chateau de Bossey 

near Geneva opened January 15. In contrast with the first term which 
was for young lay people, the present term is for pastors and theological 
Students, forty-seven of whom, from seventeen countries, were enrolled at 
the beginning. Instruction will be given by twenty lecturers from ten coun- 
tries with Professor Hans Hoekendijk of Holland as Dean. The general 
theme of the term is The Renewal of the Church. 


